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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


(New Mon.) 
THE MESSENGER BIRD. 


[Some of the Brazilians pay great veneration toa certain bird that sings mournfully in the night- 
time. They say it is a messenger which their deceased friends and relations have sent, and that it brings 


them news from the other world.} 


THOU art come from the Spirits’ land, thou bird ! 
Thou art come from the Spirits’ land ! 

Through the dark pine-grove let thy voice be heard, 
And tell of the shadowy band ! 


We know that the bowers are green and fair 
In the light of that distant shore, 
And we know that the friends we have lost are 
there,— 
They are there—and they weep no more. 


And we know they have quench’d their fever’s thirst 
From the Fountain of Youth ere now, 

For there must the stream in its gladness burst, 
Which none may find below ! 


And we know that they will not be lured to earth 
From the land of deathless flowers, , 

By the feast, or dance, or song of mirth, 
Though their hearts were once with ours. 


Though they sat with us by the night-fire’s blaze, 
And bent with us the bow, 

And heard the tales of our Fathers’ days, 
Which are told to others now! 


Then tell us, thou bird of the solemn strain ! 
Can those who have loved forget ? 

We call, and they answer not again— 
Do they love—do they love us yet ? 


Doth the warrior think of his brother there, 
And the father, of his child ? 

And the chief, of those that were wont to share 
His wanderings o’er the wild ? 


We call them far through the silent night, 
And they speak not from cave or hill ;— 

We know, thou bird ! that their land is bright, 
But say, do they love there still? 





(Lon. Mag.) 
THE PIRATE’S SONG. 


1 


O LADY, come to the Indies with me, 
And reign and rule on the sunny sea ; 
My ship’s a palace, my deck’s a throne— 
And all shall be thine the sun shinés on. 


2 


A gallant ship and a boundless sea, 

A piping wind and the foe on our lee, 

My pennon streaming so gay from the mast, 
My cannon flashing all bright aad fast. 


3. 
The Bourbon lilies wax wan as I sail, 


America’s stars I strike them pale ; 
Let kings rule earth by a right divine, 
Thou shalt be queen of the fathomless brine. 


4 


Thy shining locks are worth Java’s isle, 
Can the spices of Saba buy thy smile ? 

The glories of sea, and the grandeur of land, 
All shall be thine for the wave of thy hand. 


AQ 


ATHENEUM VOL, l. new series. 














(Lond. Lit. Gaz.) 





THE ECONOMY OF THE EYES. 


HO stands so much in need of 
an Economy of the Eyes* as 
the writer of “ Sights of Books?” Dr. 
Kitchiner, thou shalt be our Magnus 
Apollo ; and surely hadst thou lived in 
ancient times, statues, at least, would 
have been decreed to thee by a grate- 
ful world, as the true son of that divini- 
ty—inheriting from him a special presi- 
dency over the various arts of Medicine, 
of Music, and of Song; teaching us 
how to live and to prolong life ; to 
enjoy the delights of harmony and 
verse ; and now, last of all, to make the 
best use of thy mighty parent’s beams. 
But setting aside the demigodship, 
which modern ideas de not authorize, 
we can equally admire the worthy au- 
thor as a man. The impress of benev- 
olence and kindly feelings is so strong 
on every thing he publishes, that it is 
impossible to mistake his character. 
There the humorist too appears ; and 
the humorist so good natured, so utterly 
without gall, that we smile and laugh 
at his pleasantries without a fear that 
they will cause one moment’s uneasi- 
ness, far less give serious pain to a 
single human being. Thus, the Pre- 
cepts for the Sight are as worthy of the 
writer as his “ Cook’s Oracle 3” and 
we may justly say that, after having 
contributed to the gratification of those 
senses which depend upon the organs 
of Mouth and Ears, it is but following 
up the same generous design, that he 
advises us how to taste and continue 
those pleasures which are addressed to 
the Eyes. 

But, to speak seriously ; with an 
amusing degree of quaintness, this is a 
very useful little book. It is the result 
of long experience, which is much bet- 
ter than ingenious theory for improving 
and preserving short sight. Spectacles, 
opera glasses, telescopes, &c. are sev- 
erally discussed, and excellent remarks 
offered upon each: and as one fact in 
such cases is worth a whole page of 
criticism, we will merely state that the 
opera glasses made on the Doctor’s 
plan are the best we ever tried in a 

* “The Economy of the Eves: Precepts for the 


Improvement and Preservation of the Sight.” By W. 
Kitchiner, M. D. &c. 12mo. Londow 1824. 


theatre. They render the objects dis. 
tinct, show them in their real propor- 
tions and relative positions, and (above 
all) do not girdle them with prismatic 
colours, which is done by nine tenths of 
the instruments commonly made. 

The contents of the volume before 
us are so miscellaneous, that we should 
find it impossible, were we to try, to 
give any thing like an epitome of it: 
besides, as it is already in almost every 
body’s hands, the task would be unne- 
cessary. We shall, however, make the 
Doctor illuminate his own good work ; 
and leave the rest to the good sense of 
the public. 


“T do not think (says he) it is my 
Business—I am sure it is not my Pleas- 
ure, to register the various pretended 
improvements in Spectacles which have 
from time to time been proposed to the 
Public, —such as the Sympathetic Peb- 
bles—which ‘as the Sight alters, they 
will alter also to the Sight, by which 
one pair will last the wearer for Life,’ 
&e. &c. &c.!!! This would be irk- 
some to the Writer, and useless to the 
Reader. - - - 

“ When persons who have long pa- 
tronized One Eye, and slighted the 
Other, take to Spectacles, they will 
(generally) require Glasses of a differ- 
ent focus for each Eye. 

“When You go to an Optician’s to 
choose Spectacles, the first thing to at- 
tend to, is to look at a Book with each 
eye alternately,—and carefully ascer- 
tain, if You see equally well, with both 
Eyes, with the same Glass, at exactly 
the same distance. - - - 

“ After a certain Age, the relative 
sharpness of the sight of the Eyes, va- 
ries as much as does the quickness of 
the Ears—the Senses of Hearing,— 
and of Seeing, begin to fail about the 
same time ;—there are few people past 
40 who cannot hear better with One 
Ear, than they can with the Other. 

“ The Eye least used, soon becomes 
weak, and in the course of a little time 
almost useless.—The fact, is so little 
known, that I have frequently heard 
persons who up to the age of 40 have 


worked their Right Eye—and finding 














it begin to fail, say, they must begin to 
teach their Left Eye to See—however, 
as I told them, they found on trial, that 
the Eye which had been Idle, was 
much more impaired than that which 
had been active. 
“ By ceaseless action all that is, subsists.” 
Cowper. 

« Spectacles are always preferable, 
because both Eyes by being kept in 
action, are kept in health—Vision is 
brighter and easier, and the labour of 
each Eye is considerably lessened. - - - 

“Forcing the Eyes to Work at 
Night, even for a few moments after 
they are tired,—will often put them out 
of humour for the whole of the following 
Day, and is of all Eye-spoiling Acts 
the most mischievous ;—want of Mercy 
in this respect, has prematurely ruined 
the Eyes of Thousands / 

“Several Young Ladies, of only about 
25 years of Age, have complained to 
me that they could not work without 
Spectacles of 30 Inches focus—who I 
found, on inquiry, very justly attributed 
this premature failure of their Sight to 
having been obliged frequently to sit up 
at Needle-work half the Night during 
the time they were with Dress-makers.” 

[Ah, dear Doctor, beware! ‘These 
“young ladies——dress-makers,” are 
dangerous patients to look into the 
eyes of and be consulted by: remem- 
ber my Uncle Toby and the Widow 
Wadman. 

“Nothing can be more detrimental 
to the organ of sight than the clumsy 
practice of holding a glass by squeezing 


the orbicularis musele,—this cannot be 


| done without distorting, and distressing, 
and much injuring the mechanism of 
the Eye. - -- 

“Green, or any Coloured Glasses, 
veil objects with a gloomy obscurity, 
and can never be recommended, ex- 
cept to those who have to travel over a 
white sand, or are much exposed to 
any bright glare,—which cannot be 
otherwise moderated. - - - 


“Some more nice than wise folks, 
among other ridiculous refinements have 
recommended thin Green-Gauze, or 
Crape, instead of Green Glass—under 
the pretence, that while it moderates 
the light, that it still admits the Air, 
and is, therefore, cooler to the Eyes. 
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“All coloured Glasses increase the 
labour of the Eyes, and soon bring 
them into such an irritable state as _un- 
fits them for the ordinary purposes of 
Life :—there is scarcely an external or 
internal Sense, but may be brought by 
extreme indulgence, to such a degree of 
morbid delicacy and acuteness, as to 
render those organs which nature in- 
tended as sources of gratification—the 
frequent sources of Disappointment and 


Pain.” 


These miscellaneous observations, 
taken almost casually from opening the 
pages, will show that, with a peculiarity 
of style and manner, there is much 
sound sense in the author’s remarks, 
and much information to be obtained 
from them. He proves clearly that 
indulgence in glasses too convex is very 
injurious to the sight: but we do not 
agree with him that silver-mounted 
spectacles are preferable to the light 
and close-fitting steel. 

We have more than once hinted at 
the Doctor’s good humour and quaint- 
ness; and it would be injustice not to 
exemplify these qualities, which we 
shall, however, do very briefly. Thus, 
talking of glasses which magnify too 
much, he says— 


“ Whenever your Tongue cries out 
for more dainties, than your Stomach 
has previously plainly toid you is agree- 
able to it—to settle all the difference of 
their demands to their mutual satisfac- 
tion, you have nothing to do, but to— 
put on your Spectacles, and you 
may set to at Calipash and Cah- 
pee with impunity; for, they will 
make ‘A LITTLE LARK’ look like 

‘A LARGE FOWL, 
and ‘ A PENNY-ROLL’ as big as 

¢A QUARTERN LOAF!!? 

«Some Philosophers have said, that 
Pain is only imaginary,—we may as 
justly believe the same of Hunger ; 
and if a Gentleman who eats only an 
Ounce of Mutton, imagines, by the aid 
of these magnifiers, that he has eaten 
a Pound—his Hunger, ought to be as 
fully satisfied. 

“Mem. The Addition to your Op- 
tician’s Bill—will soon be overpaid by 
the subtraction from your Butcher’s 
and Baker’s - - - 
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« A part of the paraphernalia of an 
tician’s counter, is a Book* of rather 
a small print, (about the size of the 
Note at the foot of this Page)—which 
is presented to those who come to 
choose Spectacles.” - - - 
The Doctor’s recommendations for 
the study of Astronomy are equally 
entertaining. 
“If a Planet comes to the Meridian 
at Midnight, at 9 or 10 o’Clock lie 
down in a quiet darkened room, and 
rest your eye by getting a nap previous- 
ly. A little Horizontal Refreshment, 
you will find a proper and renovating 
preparative for such Contemplation.” 
After which, with a Beauclerc teles- 
cope, you may see “ the stars as stark 
neat as ever Nature presented them to 
be seen.” : 
The Doctor also tells us of a curious 
new glass, by which you can see per- 
sons without directing your eyes to- 
wards them: this he calls a circum- 
spector, (it is also a circumventer) and 
describes— 
“ The Crrcumpector, or ‘Diagonal 
Eye-glass, is a convenient assistant to 
a Portrait Painter, who wishes to catch 
a likeness unobserved, and which is 
perhaps the only way of obtaining the 
true natural expression of a Counte- 
nance—and is also an invaluable Ora- 
cle for a fair Lady to refer to, to adjust 
the irresistible artillery of her Eyes and 
Smiles.” 
But, agreeable as the author’s com- 
pany is; we must bid him good by, 
which we shall do by repeating two of 
the facetious anecdotes with which he 
enlivens his ocular philosophy. 
“Tn the city of Leyden, in Holland, 
a young woman lost her sight from a 
cataract: the operation of couching was 
successfully performed upon her eyes, 
_and she recovered the use of them; 
but it appeared that the Visual Organ 
(as is usual in such cases) was not com- 
pletely restored to its primitive condi- 
tion. Some very singular and unac- 
countable anomalies in her Vision pre- 
sented themselves, which not a little 
puzzled the curious in Physiology and 
Optics. 

*“The Author will be sadly disappointed if in 


future this Work is not the Volume chosen for that 
purpose.” 


“ Jt was ascertained that her Eye 
was able to define a certain class of 
very minute objects with abundant ac- 
curacy, such as the Eye of a needle, for 
example, which she could thread as 
well as ever ; but on presenting her 
with a Book, it was evident that she 
could not distinguish a single letter, but 
complained that she could see nothing 
but a heap of odd marks. 

“These facts, no less strange than 
true, naturally excited an intense inter- 
est among the Medical Professors and 
Students ; every one was anxious to 
distinguish himself by affording a satis- 
factory elucidation of these inexplicable 
phenomena. 

“ A hundred theories were framed— 
every one more ingenious than the 
other. The Professors Von Kracbra- 
ner and Puzzledorf, favoured their pu- 
pils with most excellent lectures on the 
subject, with which they were greatly 
edified. However, none of the dispu- 
tants succeeded in establishing a Theo- 
ry which met with universal approba- 
tion. Many of the vulgar still chose to 
think that all the said Theories might 
be liable to the old objection (however 
satisfactory and plausible they might ap- 
pear,)viz.—‘ That they were not True.’ 

‘“* Matters were in this state, when a 
mischievous rogue of an Irish student, 
who took a singular delight in ridiculing 
every thing learned and _ philosophical, 
contrived to insinuate himself into the 
confidence of a younger brother of the 
patient’s by a present of an extra por- 
tion of Double-gilt Gingerbread, which 
so entirely won the Youngster’s heart, 
that he confessed (though with some 
difficulty) that to the best of his belief, 
his Sister ‘Sarah had never learned to 
read,’ but unwilling to acknowledge her 
ignorance, had made him and all the 
Family—promise not to tell.” 


“ Whatever Glasses you use—take 
care to ‘keep them perfectly clean?’ 
this is as important, as the choice of 
the Figure or the Colour of them. 

“ Every time you wipe your Specta- 
cles you scratch them a little, and 
‘many a little makes a mickle’—there- 
fore, when you have done using them, 
put them away carefully in their case, 
to prevent other people abusing then— 
as a Naughty Boy did his Grand Pa’s 
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Mary Chiddell, the Maid of the Inn. 


Spectacles—who took the Glasses out 
and when the old Gentleman put them 
on—finding that he could not see, ex- 
claimed, ‘ Marcy me, I’ve lost my 
Sight ’—but thinkmg the impediment 
to Vision might be the dirtiness of the 
Glasses—took them off to wipe them— 
when not feeling them, he, still more 
frightened, cried out, ‘ Why what’s 
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come now, why I’ve lost my Feeling 
too 93 _ 

To conclude ; he must be short- 
sighted indeed who does not perceive 
the many merits of this little produc- 
tion; and of all the Economies ever 
practised, it will be one of the least 
profitable not to become possessed of 
The Economy of the Eyes. 





MARY CHIDDELL, 


“ THE MAID OF THE INN.” 


(Extracted from Blackwood’s Magazine.) 


-. A Good cold collation, backed by 

a foaming jug of ale, stood before 
‘us. We invited the old gunner to join in 
this part, (and that not the worst part,) 
of the day’s journey. A girl of the 
public-house waited on us, and as she 
did not froth the veteran’s glass of 
stingo with the dexterity of a true tap- 
ster, it drew forth from him a rueful 
reproach as soon as she was out of 
hearing couched in these terms :—“Ah! 
now, that girl can’t even give one a 
draught of ale as she should. How it 
makes one miss poor Mary!” Poor 
Mary I had known; she was the daugh- 
ter of the master of the house, and had 
been dead, by a lamentable accident, 
about a year or more. As a book, 
originally belonging to one of my bro- 
thers, had, in some sort, contributed to 
the catastrophe, I drew nearer the old 
man’s knee,and heard with more heed 
what his kind old heart had to say in 
praise of ner. I think her name was 
Mary Chiddell. What made my young 
feelings more especially alive when her 
late was deplored, was this :—A _ high- 
ly respectable officer, who was intimate 
with my father’s family, was called in- 
to garrison at Hurst Castle, and as 
there were no comfortable apartments 
lor him in the fortress, he lodged at the 
little inn. Naturally enough he bor- 
rowed some books of us to amuse him- 
self with in this dreary state of half- 
exile. This “ Mary the Maid of the 
Ton,” of course, waited on him to keep 
his room in order---she was at this time 
engaged to a young carpenter living at 
Keyhaven, who,no wonder, spent all 
his spare time and holidays down at 





Hurst, and their marriage was soon 
looked forward to. 

One Sunday afternoon, it was pro- 
posed that herself, her lover, and her 
brother, should take a sail in a boat up 
to Yarmouth ; and (without leave) she 
took one of the officer’s borrowed 
books, in order to while away the long 
afternoon of their voyage—a petty li- 
berty, which she perhaps considered 
herself half entitled to use, being so 
greata favourite with their guest for 
her neatness, readiness, industry, and 
eternal good humour ; but it was des- 
tined to be her destruction—she ne- 
ver came back. It was fine summer 
weather, with a very fresh breeze. The 
lover was to manage the sail ; and as 
I am no proficient in nautical terms, I 
can only blunderingly relate the. dis- 
aster according to my conceptions of 
it. The lover sat with one arm round 
Mary’s waist,and read on the same 
page of the book with her; he held in 
the other hand the sheet or rope which 
regulated the sail, and did not fasten 
it to its proper place. In assisting to 
turn over a leaf, he let the rope fly 
loose—a squall came on at that very 
instant—the boat upset, and out of the 
three, the brother only, (from whom 
these particulars were heard) was sa- 
ved by regaining the overturned boat, 
as it floated bottom upwards ; and the 
corse of the hapless young woman was 
discovered some days after, a great 
way off, upon the mud. Can it be 
wondered at, that,as a boy, I crept 
closer to the old mourner, and beard, 
with a full heart, the -dismal story, 
which I knew so well before? Bat, as 
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IT have said, it made more than an or- 
dinary appeal to my sympathy ; for I 
thought myself somewhat involved in 
it by the circumstance of the book.— 
Indeed the volume, young as I was, 
was a thing not above my comprehen- 
sion, for it was one of a miscellany, cal- 
led the Pocket Magazine. I had read 
in the identical one so lost ; and the 
gap in the set at home did then bring, 
and has often since brought, that fatal 
turning of the leaf full upon my imagi- 
nation. Upon what a brittle thread 
does our existence hang! The warm 
pulses of youth, and love, and beauty, 
of high and undoubting hope, and of 
passionate but innocent transport, were 
all stopt without a warning! Here 
sat two young creatures, this moment 
in fond belief that their course of life 
was as fair before them as the sunny 
path upon the waves, over which their 
boat was dancing—the next moment, 
“the rush of water was upon their 


souls!” Little bosoms heaved with 
sighs at the recital, and little eyes swam 
with tears in that inn-parlour—but the 
tears of childhood are proverbial for 
their rapid evaporation ; and, with re- 
ference to the present circumstance, I 
might allegorize this pretty stanza 
which fixes the time of year, in a little 
poem of my acquaintance— 
“It was the pleasant season yet, 
When stones at cottage doors 


Dry quickly, while the roads are wet, 
After the silver showers.” 


Let the shining stones be the smooth 
cheeks of the child, and the roads the 
channelled features of the aged—and 
here were some of us youngsters in the 
pleasant seasons yet, in which thes 
silver showers of sympathy dry quick. 
ly, while the transition refused to take 
place so easily beneath the wrinkled 
eyelids of our old guide, which still 
were wet, and for a time he was not so 
light-hearted as before. 





TO NEWTON’S STUDY. 


THOU lonely relic of a name 
Emblazon’d on the roll of fame 
In an immortal line : 
Wert thou the consecrated place 
(Some ten feet square thy cabin’d space) 
Of one almost divine ? 


Was it within thy narrow room 

Where Newton’s wisdom pierced the gloom 
That Science had conceal’d ? 

Was it within thy narrow cell 

He sat and broke the secret spell 
That gravitation veil’d ?— 

Where, while corporeally at rest, 

The labouring genius in his breast 
Begat prophetic thought ; 

Or, leaving its cribb’d mansion here, 

Sprang upward to some nobler sphere, 
With inspiration fraught— 

Or round the eternal heavens career’d, 

Nor the sun’s burning influence fear’d, 
Nor bearded comets pale : 

But o’er: the orbits where they fly 

On lightning pennons through the sky, 
Steer’d his triumphant sail ! 


What stately halls can rival thee ° 
In thy unobtrusive dignity, 
Temple of thought sublime ! 
Thy inmate scann’d within thy wall 
A thousand worlds, and there bis call 
Subdued both space and time. 


The palace owns more glittering things, 

Lords, courtiers, parasites, and kings, 
The visible alone, 

And not the best that earth can boast— 

While thou hast held th’ invisible host 
Round a great spirit’s throne. 


Not Pharaoh’s massy pyramids, 
Not Angelo’s dome in radiance hid 
Of heaven’s refulgence wide, 
Can outshine thee in worth and note, 
Where Newton reason’d, thought, and wrote, 
Of vision, time, and tide. 


Whate’er his name might consecrate, 
Is safer from the rage of fate 
Than pyramid or dome, 
Though one may shrine a monarch’s clay, 
In t’other popes and prelates sway, 
The plagues of ruin’d Rome. 


The humblest spot where science grew, 
Whence knowledge, born of genius, threw 
Its glory on the mind, 
Like thine is e’era sacred site, 
Circled around with holy light, 
A Pharos to mankind. 


Yet still, what passengers gone by 
Cast not on thee the uplifted eye, 
Nor noted if they saw : 
Of London’s million souls but few 
Mark thee as I for ever do, 
With reverence and awe. 


In Italy thou would’st be known— 
As Petrarch’s house at Arqua shown, 
Or as Voltaire’s in France :— 
Here the Change walls move more than thine 
Where knavery, traffic, gold combine 
To lead the sordid dance. 


Vet do these sober walls to me 
For ever speak thy dignity, 
Philosophy refined ! 
And tell me of what mighty worth 
In intellect on this low earth 
Was Newton’s wondrous mind.—N.Monthly. 


* Still to be seen on the roof of his house in St. Martin’s-street, nearly in the same state as he left its 
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(Lon. Mag.) 
OLD LETTERS. 


I KNOW of nothing more calcula- 
ted to bring back the nearly-faded 
dreams of youth—the almost oblitera- 
ted scenes and passions of our boyhood 
—and to recall the brightest and best 
associations of those days— 


When the young blood ran riot in the veins, 
And boyhood made us sanguine— 


nothing that more easily conjures up 
the alternate joys and sorrows of ma- 
turer years—the fluctuating visions 
that have floated before the restless 
imagination in times gone by, and the 
breathing forms and inanimate objects 
that wound themselves around our 
hearts, and became almost necessary to 
our existence, than the perusal of old 
letters. They are the memorials of at- 
tachment-—the records of affection— 
the speaking-trumpets through which 
those whom we esteem hail us from 
afar. They seem hallowed by the bro- 
ther’s grasp, the sister’s kiss, the fa- 
ther’s blessing, and the mother’s love. 
When we look on them, the friends 
whom dreary seas and distant leagues 
divide from us are again in our pre- 
sence. We see their cordial looks, and 
hear their gladdening voices once 
more. ‘The paper has a tongue in eve- 
ry character it contains—a language in 
its very silentness. They speak to the 
souls of men like a voice from the 
grave, and are the links of that chain 
which connects with the hearts and 
sympathies of the living an evergreen 
remembrance of the dead. I have one 
at this moment beiore me, which, al- 
though time has in a degree softened 
the regret that I felt at the loss of him 
who penned it, I dare scarcely look 
Upon it. It calls back too forcibly to 
my remembrance its noble-minded au- 
thor—the treasured friend of my ear- 
liest and happiest days, the sharer of 
my puerile but innocent joys. I think 
of him as he then was—the free—the 
Spirited—the gay—the welcome guest 
in every circle where kind feeling had 
its weight, or frankness and honesty 

nce; and, in an_ instant, 
comes the thought of what he now is ; 


and pale and ghastly images of death 
are hovering round me. I see him, 
whom I loved, and prized, and honour- 
ed, shrunk into poor and wasting ashes. 
IT mark a stranger closing his powerless 
lids—a stranger following him to the 
grave—and [ cannot trust myself again 
to open his last letter. It was written 
but a short time before he fell a victim 
to the yellow fever in the West Indies, 
and told me, in the affecting language 
of Moore, that 


Far beyond the western sea 
Was one whose heart remember’d me. 


On hearing of his death, I wrote 
some stanzas which I have preserved 
—not out of any pride in the verses 
themselves, but as a token of esteem 
for him to whom they were addressed, 
and as a true transcript of my feelings 
at the time they were composed. I 
make no apology for inserting them 
here. Those who have never loved, 
nor lost a friend, will be backward in 
perusing them—those who have, will 
recur to their own feelings and not 
withhold their sympathy. 


STANZAS. 


1. 
Farewell ! Farewell ! for thee arise, 
The bitter thoughts that pass not o’er ; 
And friendship’s tears and friendship’s sighs 
Can never reach thee more. 
For thou art fled, and all are vain 
To call thee to this earth again. 


2. 
And thou hast died where strangers’ feet 
Alone towards thy grave could bend; 
And that last duty, sad but sweet, 
__ Has not been destined for thy friend : 
He was not near to calm thy smart, 
And press thee to his bleeding heart. 


3. 
He was not near, in that dark hour — 
When reason fied her ruin’d shrine, 
To soothe with pity’s gentle power, 
And mingle his faint sighs with thine : 
And pour the parting tear to thee, ~ 
As pledge of his fidelity. 


4. 
He was not near, when thou wert borne 
By others to thy parent earth, 
To think of former days, and moure 
In silence o’er departed worth: 
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And seek thy cold and cheerless bed, 
And breathe a blessing for the dead. 
5. 
Destroying death ! thou bast one link 
That bound me in this world’s frail chain ; 
‘And now I stand on life’s rough brink, 
Like one whose heart is cleft in twain ; 
Save that at times a thought will steal 
To tell me that it still can feel. 


6. 
Oh! what delights,—what pleasant hours, 
In which ail joys were wont to blend, 
Have faded now, and all hope’s flowers 
Have wither’d with my friend. 
Thou feel’st no pain within the tomb, 
But they alone who weep thy doom. 


7. 
Long wilt thou be the cherish’d theme 
Of all their fondness—all their praise— 
In daily thought and nightly dream— 
In crowded halls and lonely ways ; 
And they will hallow every scene 
Where thou in joyous youth hast been. 


8. 
Theirs is the grief that cannot die, 
And in their hearts will be the strife 
Thet must remain with memory— 
Uncancell’d from the book of life. 
Their breasts will be the mournful urns 
Where sorrow’s incense ever burns. 


But there are other. letters whose 
perusal makes us feel as if receding 
from the winter of the present to the 
spring-time of the past. These are 
from friends whom we have long 
known, and whose society we still en- 
joy. There isa charm in contrasting 
the sentiments of their youth with those 
of ariper age: or rather, in tracing 
the course of their ideas and following 
them up to their full developement ;— 
for it is seldom that the feelings we en- 
tertain in the.early part of our lives en- 
tirely change—they merely expand, as 
the grown tree proceeds from the shoot, 
or the flower from the bud. We love 
to turn from the formalities and cold 
politeness of the world to the “ Dear 
Tom,” or “ Dear Dick,” at the head 
of such letters, ‘There is something 
touching about it ;—something that 
awakens a friendly warmth in the 
heart. It is shaking the hand by 
proxy—a vicarious “ good morrow.”’— 
I have a whole packet of such letters 
from my friend G , and there 





is scarcely a dash or a comma in them 
that is not characteristic of the man. 
Every word bears the impress of free- 
dom—the true currente calamo stamp. 


Old Letiers. 


He is the most convivial of letter-wy;- 
ters—the heartiest of epistlers. Then 
there is N who always seems to 
bear in mind that it is “ better to be 
brief than tedious,” for it must indeed 
be an important subject that would elj- 
cit from him more than three lines, nor 
has his rib a wit more of the cacoethes 
scribendi about her.* 

But there are letters differing in cha- 
racter from all that I have yet mention. 
ed—fragments saved from the wreck 
of early love—reliques of spirit-buoy- 
ing hopes—remembrancers of joy.— 
They perchance remind us that that 
love has set in tears—that those hopes 
were cruelly blighted—that our joy is 
fled forever. When we look on them 
we seem to feel that— 

No time 

Can ransom us from sorrow. 

We fancy ourselves the adopted of mi- 
sery—-Care’s long inheritors. The 
bloom has gone off from our lives. For 
my own part, 1 have but one written 
token of her whom I loved in my 
youth. It is one of consolation, and 
yet of sorrow, for I received it on the 
evening alter we had parted forever.— 
lf the reader will listen to the * story 
of my love,” he will not feel surprised 
that the sight of this letter should even 
now fill me with emotions which I can- 
not and would not control. 

It was ona beautiful July evening 
that I wandered from the small but ro- 
mantic village of R in the south 
of France. I turned from the high 
road, and struck into a retired and shel- 
tered path. AsT strolled onwards, the 
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*I have more than once suspected them 
to be the hero and the heroine of an anec- 
dote, which I remember somewhere to have 
read, of a gentleman who by mere chance 
strolled into a coffec-house, where he met 
with acaptain of his acquaintance, on the 
point of sailing for New York, and from 
whom he received an invitation to accom- 
pany him. This he accepted—taking care 
however toinform his wife of it, which be 
did in these terms: 


Dear wife, 
I am going to America. 
Yours, truly. 


Her answer was not at all inferior either 
in laconism or tenderness : 
Dear Husband, 


A pleasant voyage. 
Ais Yours, &c. 











jast faint streak of twilight disappear- 
ed, and the shadows from the trees 
threw an air of gloom over the face of 
the scene, which gave it double interest 
inmy eyes. After roaming for some 
time, I at length reached the extremity 
of the path, and beheld—not a bower, 
nor temple, with shrine of flowers, to 
which the winds pay homage—not the 
cot of humble industry, with its wood- 
bined front, and cheerful hearth, and 
smiling faces, which my busy imagina- 
tion had pictured, but a solitary mound 
of earth, strewed with a few sweet 
flowers. At one end, was the fragment 
of asimple cross,and at the other a 
wild rose-tree, bearing neither flower, 
nor blossom, nor bud, nor leaf. It was, 
as I afterwards heard, the grave of a 
young soldier, who had borne bravely 
aid honourably the dangers and the 
toils of many battles—but the faithless- 
ness of the maiden he loved subdued 
the spirit that never bowed before. He 
died broken-hearted, and left none to 
weep for him,save an aged mother, 
whose palsied hands had gathered the 
scattered flowers that I saw on his 
grave. ‘They were the first—the last 
—she ever placed there, for she died 
whilst strewing them. ‘The rose-tree 
was supposed by the peasantry of the 
place to have been secretly planted by 
the maiden who deserted him, as it ne- 
ver bloomed, although many flowers 
near it were in all the pride of freshness 
and beaut’. How could the roses 
bloom ur on his grave, when planted by 
her hand who had blighted the rose of 
hope in his heart—that heart which 
proved how well it loved by dying 
when she smote it? Ona sudden the 
moon, that fair and noiseless spirit who 
haunts the sky at night, rose in her 
beauty. The winds gave a last sigh 
to the flowers, and died upon them.— 
The birds had gone to their rests—the 
grasshopper— 
Chirped one good-night carol more. 

and all was silent—silent as the grave 
near which I stood. I seated myself 
beside the broken cross, and gazed 
with mingled sensations on the scene 
around me and the moon which silver- 


ed it, when the voice of the nightingale | 


and another still sweeter, roused me 
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from my reverie. Henriette stood be- 
fore me, witheut my having heard— 


The music of her footsteps on my spirit. 


Henriette had the kindest heart and 
the finest eyes of any girl I ever knew. 
Her voice stole o’er the mind like 
a spirit of Hope. ‘The most sim- 
ple word became music when she ut- 
tered it ; 


*T was whisper’d balm—’twas sunshine spoken. 


and a smile ever lingered round her 
lip, as if enamoured of its ruby haunt. 
She was, indeed, a joyous-hearted crea- 
ture, and seldom sighed—or if she did, 
it was for my sorrows, and not her own. 
We wandered homeward ; I scarcely 
felt her arm within my own, except at 
times when the shadow from some lofty 
tree or passing cloud alarmed her, and 
then she drew nearer to my side.— 
Once, indeed, her lips came so close to 
mine that I could not choose but press 
them. A kiss was not thought so 
great an offence in France as in Eng- 
land—thus she was not very angry: 
but I remarked that she did not shrink 
from the shadows as before. 

We reached her father’s residence, 
which was situated at the extremity of 
the village of R , and I could not 
help noticing that Henriette appeared 
paler than usual, and that her hand 
trembled as she took the glass of Bur- 
gundy, which I presented to her. We 
had hitherto lived as brother and sister, 
guilelessly and happily together; but 
the kiss of that night had betrayed the 
state of my heart. She grew not less 
kind, but less familiar towards me: and 
I cannot say that it grieved me, for in 
my situation it was a sin to love her. I 
was a poor boy, and had neither father 
nor mother, nor a single relative to 
whom I could confide my puny cares. 
I had been left almost alone in the 
world, and the world seemed unkind to 
me: but, no! no! there were some 
few hearts that loved me the better for 
my rsisfortunes; and strove to soothe 
my wounded spirit with sweet words, 
and smiles, and hopes of happier days. 
I inherited a small but sufficient patri- 
mony from my father, who appointed 
Mr. C , a merchant, then residing 
in London, my guardian. He wasa 
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strictly honourable, but severe and mo- 
ney-getting man; and this at times 
caused him to be harsh to the sensitive 
child, whose disposition so widely dit- 
fered from his own. For even in my 
tenderest years I was subject to fits of 
despondence, especially when I saw 
other children of my own age passing 
their summer-days (for with them the 
whole year seemed summer!) beneath 
the smiles and happy eyes of their pa- 
rents. He might have weaned me from 
my wayward melancholy, but chose 
the wrong means. - A kind word from 
his lips was all that was required ; but 
that he never gave. It happened that 
M. de P- ,a French gentleman, 
from whom he had some years before 
received many friendly services, during 
a short stay in France, arrived with his 
only daughter in London, and took up 
his residence at the house of Mr. 
C I was then nearly eleven 
years of age. M. de P——— con- 
ceived an interest for me, and offered to 
take me to France. My guardian was 
not sorry to be quit of ne, and instantly 
accepted the offer ; yet at parting (al- 
though he had never before shown any 
affection towards me) I think he was 
moved, for he stretched out his hand 
to me, and my tears fell upon it, as I 
kissed it. He seemed confused—per- 
haps I might say, abashed. He was, 
doubtless, surprised why I could grieve 
at leaving him ; but at that moment a’l 
his stern treatment and wnkindness 
were obliterated from my mind, and I 
remembered only the good that he had 
done me. In such feelings the child is 
richer than the man. The knowledge 
of the world which we obtain in matu- 
rer years but too frequently stifles, 
if it does not entirely subdue, them ; and 
in proportion as it calls to life the dor- 
mant energies of the understanding, 
deadens the kindlier sentiments and pu- 
rer virtues of the heart. 

We arrived in France. Henriette, 
the daughter of M. de P was about 
two years my elder, and beautiful 


As a young rose-bud opening slowly, 
Kiss’d by the breath of May. 











She was of the liveliest disposition in 
the world ; and, by degrees, her sweet 
smile taught me cheerfulness. We 


played together—we learnt together— 
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we wept together. Our sports, and 
studies, and tears, were in communion. 
As I advanced in years I felt how dan- 
gerous her presence became, yet had 
not the power to fly from it. M. de 
P——— was wealthy, and his daugh- 
ter the sole heiress to his fortune. [| 
scorned to wrong my benefactor by be. 
guiling away the affections of his love. 
ly and innocent child, for I knew that 
all his hopes were centered in her ;— 
and I could not, if a world had been my 
recompence, have destroyed them, | 
once hinted.my wish of going to my 
guardian, but he would not listen to it. 
I was thus compelled to hear the too 
fascinating voice, and meet the glances 
of the beautiful dark eyes of Henriette. 
I had attained my eighteenth year when 
M. de P———— retired to his chateau 
near the village of R , where we 
had resided but two days when [ took 
the evening ramble to which I have al- 
luded. From that time we were less 
together, for she read my feelings—and 
if she did not love, Lam sure she pitied 
me. <A few months afterwards the 
young Count de B———— came on a 
visit. Hesaw and loved Henriette. 
If any living being deserved her, it was 
the Count de B———-., for he had _ not 
only inherited the title of nobility, but 
also every qualification of the head and 
heart that is calculated to adorn it; 
yet [ thought—but this perhaps was 
vanity—that she received his addresses 
more for her father’s sake than her own. 
* # # * * 


On the morning that she was to 
leave the chateau to accompany her 
father and the Count to Paris, I was 
confined te my room by indisposition. 
A gentle tap at the door told me that 
Henriette was come to bid me adiev— 
and for ever. I trembled, and the 
pulses of my heart seemed to pause.— 
She entered. ~ The paleness of my 
cheeks seemed to startle her— I am 
afraid you are not well, Charles,” she 
uttered feebly—and took my hand.— 
Her voice, which once so enlivened 
me, now almost broke my heart. I 
sank back in my chair, and covered 
my eyes with my hand. “ Charles, 
(she added), I come on a mournful er- 
rand—we must part—perhaps fer ever 
—and”—she burst into tears ; but sud- 








denly, as if recollecting herself, turned 
away to conceal them : then, assuming 
a more composed air, she continued :— 
“ | know and admire your feelings,and 
were I allowed to follow my own, I— 
but it is a sin to think of it now. No!” 
added she, with more firmness, “ we 
must part! Forget that you ever knew 
Henriette. Butno! no! I do not ask 
that. “Think of her sometimes—but 
think of her as of a sister—a sister that 
has always loved you, Charles. Seek 
among your Own countrywomen one, 
who will make your days, and weeks, 
and years, pass as a dream of faery.— 
Farewell ! my father (she was too kind 
to say her lover) awaits me.” She 
pressed her lips for the last time against 
my burning forehead, and rushed out 
of the chamber. I sat for a moment 
without the power to speak or even to 
think. My sense of feeling, as well as 
happiness, had fled with Henriette. 

Struck to the heart, and motionless with grief, 


An unobservant reckless man, I sate 
And heard not—spake not—thought not of my woes. 


On a sudden the sound of carriage 
wheels aroused me from my stupor. I 
was too weak to walk, but contrived to 
crawl on my hands and knees to the 
window, which overlooked the street, 
and supported myself by clinging to 
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the cornice work at the side. Henri- 
ette advanced to the carriage—one foot 
was already on the step—she turned, 
and, as if involuntarily, looked towards 
the window of my apartment—but, on 
seeing me, hurried tremblingly into the 
coach—and our eyes never met again. 
M. de P and the Count de 
B followed—the door was clo- 
sed—the postilion drove off—and Hen- 
riette was lost to me for ever. I fol- 
lowed the carriage with my eyes, until 
it became a speck on the horizon, and 
at length totally disappeared. 

The few remaining energies which 
that moment of trial had called into 
play, now forsook me, and I sank 
down ina state of utter helplessness 
and exhaustion, both of body and mind. 

Henriette, 


Ea sola voluptas solamenque mali, 


was dead to me, and I was again in the 
world, wretched, friendless, and alone. 

The letter, which I received from 
her on the day subsequent to her de- 
parture, is to me alternately a source 
of pleasure and pain. In my happier 
moments it makes me melancholy—in 
sorrow it is a comfort. I have preserv- 
ed it for many years, and, come what 








‘will, it shall go down to the grave with 


me. 





(London Mag. June.) 
THE MILL. 


HOW sweet it is in summer to shake off drowsy sleep, 

And to stroll along, the fields among, as day begins to peep ; 

Before the sun has yet begun to rear his golden head, 

While the hedges yet and the flowers are wet with the dew that night has shed ; 
And while around the verdant ground all nature’s voice is still, 

Save the current strong that rolls along to turn the neighbouring mill. 


Oh! then my hasty steps to some eminence I bend, 

Where, far beneath, the spacious heath, and groves and fields extend ; 
There I inhale the balmy gale, and watch the eastern skies, 

To behold from far, in his golden car, the glorious sun arise ; 

Till on every side the clouds divide, and high above the hill 

He darts his beams, and gilds the streams, that turn the neighbouring mill. 


Before his piercing glance all the vapours fade away, 

And the meadows green distinct are seen beneath his glowing ray ; 

The birds forsake the leafy brake, and echoing far around, 

O’er hills and plains, their lively strains, and mingled notes resound ; 
O’er the verdant mead the flocks are spread ; and gaily whistling shrill, 
To their daily care the swains repair within the neighbouring mill. 
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LATE VOYAGES AND TRAVELS: 





RECOLLECTIONS OF THE PENINSULA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ SKETCHES IN INDIA.’ 


PERHAPS there are few works of 

a lighter kind, which are written 
so as to please the imagination and in- 
terest the feelings, will be considered 
as more entertaining, and, upon the 
whole, less injurious to our higher fac- 
ulties and pursuits, than the volume now 
before us. 

Some years had transpired, before 
the animated describer of the scenes 
which he had witnessed during the ar- 
duous and glorious campaigns in Portu- 
gal and Spain, from June 1809, to Ju- 
ly 1813, gave his entertaining narrative 
to the public. He was but a youth of 
nineteen, when he first joined the ar- 
my in Portugal; who had “ burst half 
educated from the study, and carried 
with him to the camp little but the im- 
perfect though fond recollections of his 
earlier pursuits.” 

The time which has since elapsed 
has probably considerably improved 
his mind ; and had he published im- 
mediately on his release from the con- 
finement of a prison, we can scarcel 
suppose that we should have had so 
many judicious reflections as those 
which now not unfrequently adorn his 
pages. There is also an air of truth 
and naivete throughout the whole re- 
lation which conveys an irresistible im- 
pression that the author relates both 
what he saw and what he felt at the 
time. Indeed, were we asked what 
was his peculiar skill, we should say, 
that it consists in the art which he pos- 
sesses of making his reader a partaker 
with him in all that he describes : that 
art which chiefly adorns the poems of 
Crabbe, and which so eminently at- 
tracts us in all the compositions, both 
prose and verse, of Cowper. He ex- 
cels also in his description of scenery, 
and in a lively terse way of relating an- 
ecdotes. 

Our intention is chiefly to let our 
young soldier speak for himself, and to 
follow him in his desultory narrative, 
by selecting those passages which seem 
most worthy of attention, either for 
their interest or their usefulness. Plan 


and arrangement we shall in vain look 
for in a work which professes to be no- 


thing more thana narrative of those 
daily occurrences which left a strong 
and lively impression upon the author’s 
mind. But the preface is so short and 
so perfectly in harmony with the work 
itself, that we consider it as a sufficient 
introduction to the volume betore us, 


‘« The following pages have occupied and 
amused the leisure of my winter evenings, 
in a dull uninteresting. garrison on home 
service. I relate what I saw, thought, and 
felt, as aman, a traveller, and a soldier, 
during five interesting years. The style of 
a soldier can need no apology : it is beneath 
the notice of a scholar and the critic. We 
pass our lives in conversing with mankind ; 
they in conversing with books. We only 
observe and draw hasty conclusions ; they 
observe, compare, and study. Ours is a 
life of action ; theirs of repose. We write 
to amuse ; they to instruct.”’ 


On his arrival at Lisbon, July 1809, 
he found the British troops encamped 
in the Prince’s Park. 

‘¢ In an old ruined house, the only build- 
ing in or near the encampment, the mess 
of ny regiment still held its social sittings ; 
and here, round arudely constructed table 
of casks and planks, seated on portman- 
teaus, stones, or knapsacks, we enjoyed our 
evening far more than we had often done 
at a board better provided, and in the most 
commodious mess-room. The conversation 
no longer ran in the same dull, unvarying 
strain, on scenes of expensive folly and fa- 
tiguing amusement ; the dignity of our pro- 
fession, which will naturally in such scenes 
‘glide from our view, again rose before 
us, arrayed in its best and brightest co- 
lours.” 

The earliest employment of the lei- 
sure of onr young traveller, was ol 
course to view the novel scene to which 
his profession had brought him. In his 
first survey, the beggars which he saw 
indolently lying in large groups around 
the gateways of the palaces, and only 
imploring charity by an outstretched 
hand, led to the following explanation 
of a conduct, which at first appeared 
so extraordinary to an Englishman, 
who had been accustomed to the im- 
portunity of a British mendicant.— 

“In the southern countries of Europe 
openly professing the Roman Catholic Reli- 
gion, the giving of alms is considered an 
imperative duty ; and, according to their 


means, all persons supply the wants of the 
necessitous. From the gates of the con- 








vents, from the kitchen of the wealthy, 
food is daily distributed to a certain aum- 
per of mendicants ; and there is no person, 
however humble his condition, if it be above 
want, who does not give something in char- 
ity every day of his life!” 

On the mode in which this kindness 
is exerted, or the tenet of the Romish 
Church, “‘ the merit of good works,” 
from which it most probably takes its 
rise, it is not our intention to enlarge ; 
we cannot, however, refrain from ex- 
pressing the wish, that the example of 
our Popish brethren were more impli- 
citly followed among ourselves. How 
would the cause of philanthropy pros- 
per, if every Protestant, or even every 
serious Protestant, considered it as an 
imperious duty, that no day should pass 
by, in which he had not at least endea- 
youred for the glory of his Saviour, to 
do some act of kindness to his fellow- 
creatures, in addition to the constant 
routine of daily family duties: and that 
not merely by giving an alms, which, 
unaccompanied by attention and care 
must be regarded as the lowest, and ge- 
nerally the worst kind of benevolence ; 
but by some real endeavour to promote 
the good of others, by whatever kind of 
assistance might lie in his power. 

In the course of his rambles, our au- 
thor was kindly received in one of the 
Portuguese convents ; and the feelings 
with which he states their reception, 
disgrace neither the head nor the heart 
of our young warrior. 


“ This was the first convent I had ever 
seen; nor could [ find itin my heart to ap- 
ply to its inmates the contemptuous epithets 
with which they are too often branded.— 
While I regret that any government or re- 
ligion should condemn so many of its mem- 
bers to a life of cheerless celibacy and use- 
less devotion, I am far from despising or 
even blaming the unhappy victims of eccle- 
Siastical policy and pride ; for, believe me, 
the discipline of the wealthiest orders is 
sufficiently austere to shut out all those en- 
Joyments of life, which are so generally and 
so highly prized ; and there are few, if any 
of us, who rail at monks, who could con- 
sent, even from a sense of duty, to lead the 
insipid and wearisome lives of these unhap- 
Py men,” 


The following reflection upon the 
constant open churches in the Roman 
Catholic countries, is very pleasing, 
as it bespeaks a feeling sense of devo- 
tion, highly honourable to the writer. 
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“In the hour of affliction, distress,or terror, 
hither they come ; and here, protected and 
assisted by the holiness and solemnity of the 
place, they repose their sorrows and their 
fears in the bosom of their God.—QOh ! there 
are, | believe, moments in the life of every 
man, when to fly to a consecrated temple, 
and to throw himself at the foot of the altar, 
unsummoned by any bell for prayers, but 
urged solely by the tone of his mind, 
and the overflowing of his heart, must be 
felt as a pure and holy pleasure.” 


We must not omit to mention the 
great and laudable attention our young 
officer paid to the acquisition of the 
Portuguese and Spanish languages — 
He speaks of his grammar as being the 
best company possible when confined 
to the lines of the encampment. He 
suffered no peasant, muleteer, &c. to 
pass his tent without speaking to them; 
and by this practice he soon became 
able to understand the natives, and to 
be understood himself. He justly re- 
marks that— 

‘« The pride of a man of any intellect re- 
ceives a severe wound when he is first 
thrown into a circle of foreigners, whose 
conversation he cannot understand.” —“To 
a military man some knowledge of the lan- 
guage of the country which is the theatre of 
war is indispensable ; and if it should not, 
as is frequently the case, prove an intro- 
duction to notice, it cannot fail of being a 
continued source of pleasure and advan- 
tage.”’ 

These judicious remarks may be 
extended to the younger student at 
home, who may bitterly lament, in af- 
ter life, the culpable neglect of the ad- 
vantages placed within his reach, 
and still more the habits of idleness 
which he has acquired, and which form 
the strongest of barriers tothe retracing 
of his steps, or the recovery of his lost 
ground. Indeed, through the whole 


of the way in which we accompany 


our interesting soldier in his travels, we 
may easily perceive that this fault does 
not lie at his door ; he must have well 
profited by his previous education, to 
have acted and thought as he did at the 
age of nineteen; no idle youth from 
the school-room could possibly have 
resembled him. 

On the eventual good resulting in 
the Peninsula from all the devastating 
tyranny of Buonaparte, our author 
makes the following encouraging re- 
marks.— 
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“ Ecclesiastical government, monastic 
pride, and the withering tyranny of the 
priesthood have shrunk before it; and 
though | hear it daily asserted that the 
priests in the Peninsula again exercise their 
baletul influence over the liberty and hap- 
piness of the people, still | am convinced 
that the authority of the Church in Spain 
and Portugal has received a blow from the 
effects of which it can never perfectly re- 
cover. The seeds of a new and better 
order of things have been sown ; and though 
weeds may fora time obstruct their growth, 
that speculative and daring hand which 
clears the encumbered svil, will reap an 
abundant and healthy harvest.” 


Asa specimen of his graphic pow- 
ers we may quote his description of the 
town and environs of Cintra. 


“ The scenery, as you approach this 
town is trnly enchanting. The rich and va- 
riezated wood which clothes the side of the 
mountain rising above Cintra, the sunny 
brown, or rather the golden tinge of the 
massy sward towards the crest of it, and 
the bare, grey, rude-shaped rock, which 
crowns its lofty summit, form a picture such 
as only the pencil of a master or the pen of 
a poet.could attempt to sketch with fidelity. 
The town itself, though considerably eleva- 
ted, lies far below the mountain, and all 
around is beauty, shade, and repose. The 
white and furrowed bark, aad the fantastic 
form and growth of the pale cork tree, the 
low dark olive, the green leaf and golden 
fruit of the ovange,the trelliced vine, and the 
wild geranium, all here combine to deck the 
face of nature with charms, which to the 
eve of a northern visitor have new and ir- 
resistible attractions We soon left our 
inn, aud, mounted on asses, with two 
sprightly boys for our guides, set forth to 
visit the convent, which is built nearly at 
the top of the Cintra mountain. You lounge 
at your ease in any posture, on a large 
pack-saddie covered with a green cloth ;— 
aid it is really surprising to see with how 
much safety and activity these animals car- 
ry you up paths, rocky, uneven, and dan- 
gerously steep. A monk received us at the 
gate of the convent, and conducted us all 
over it ; it isa very perfect complete thing ; 
but the sight of it is, for singularity and 
boldness, unrivalled. It is secluded, utter- 
ly secluded, from the world ; yet here the 
eyes may range over the vast Atlantic, far 
as the strength of mortal vision permits, or 
may rest on lovely vales and dark-bosomed 
glens far beneath. The ear, too, may catch, 
on the one side, the hoarse voice of the ri- 
sing storm, or may listen, on the other, to 
those pleasing and sweet sounds which speak 
ofrural occupations and of rural happiness.”’ 

“ Ifa man at the age of fifty stood alone 
in the world, without wife, relative, or 
friend, to such a spot as this might he re- 
tire for life. When death carries off our lit- 
tle store of affection,by laying itsicy hand on 
the hearts where that treasure was hoarded, 





whither can we go for comfort? The sad 
bosom and the rayless eye are ill calculated 
to inspire new’loves or attract new friend. 
ship, O! I can imagine many cases, where 
the calm of a retired monastery would af. 
ford consolation to the wounded spirit.— 
Would that cloisters were only filled with 
such children of misfortune !” 


If a more mature or rigid judgment 
may refuse unqualified assent to these 
concluding sentiments, we cannot but 
be pleased with the sensibility which 
gave rise to them ; though to use the 
language of a well-known Christian 
philanthropist, it is far more interesting 
‘to see how happy those may be, who 
habitually prefer the happiness of ano- 
ther to their own—to see real love, like 
a flower blooming amidst ruins, survi- 
ving the vigor of the body and all those 
attractions upon which it is thought to 
depend.” 

Towards the end of July, the army 
began its march from Portugal into 
Spain. ‘The account of their route is 
given in a lively, interesting manner. 


*T shall never forget my sensations on 
marching through the streets of Lisbon: 
these were filled with people : the windows 
crowded with faces wearing the kindest and 
most animated looks ; loud, long, and con- 
tinued vivas were poured forth on every 
side ; shawls, handkerchiefs,and hands,were 
waving from every balcony ; and the women 
threw flowers and garlands on our heads.” 

‘“ The troops were embarked upon the 
Tagus, to be transported some miles by the 
aid of that river. ‘The northern bavk from 
Lisbon to Villa Franca (about six leagues) 
presents a continued succession of rural 
beauties : convents, chapels, and quintas, 
gardens and vineyards, wood and verdure, 
cattle, and groups of villagers, all blended 
in bright and gay confusion, arrest the eye 
and address the heart. Here you saw, in 
their cool and shaded cloisters, small par- 
ties of monks, in the dark and picturesque 
dress of their orders, observing us as we 
passed along; there, some happy family, 
parents, children, and servants, would hur- 
ry to their garden-terrace on the water's 
edge, and salute us with smiles and vivas, 
while a little further in the back-ground, 
you might discern some solitary nun, who, 
from the high and grated casement of her 
convent, looked out upon the strange and 
brilliant show, ard hastily withdrew.” 


After descrizing the great individual 
kindness he received from the owners 
of the houses where he was billetted in 
the towns, he says,— 


“In these early marches, the villa, the 
monastery, and the cottage, were thrown 
open at the approach of our troops : the 











best apartments, the neatest cells, the hum- 
ble but only beds, were all resigned to the 
march-worn officers and men, with undis- 
guised cheerfulness. It is with pain Iam 
compelled to confess, that the manners of 
my strange but well-meaning countrymen, 
soon wrought a change in the kind disposi- 
tions of the people-—When they saw many 
assume as a right all which they had ac- 
corded from politeness, and receive their 
respectful attentions and cordial services, 
as expressions of homage due to the cour- 
age, wealth, and power of the British na- 
tion—when the simplicity of their man- 
ners, their frugality, the spareness of their 
diet, the peculiarities of their dress, and 
their religious prejudices, were made the 
subjects of derision and _ ridicule—when 
they witnessed scenes of brutal intoxication, 
and were occasionally exposed to vulgar in- 
sult from uneducated and overbearing En- 
glishmen :—when, I say, all this occurred, 
they began to examine our individual titles 
totheir esteem ; and the spirit which we 
had awakened in them, manifested itself in 
various acts of neglect, rudeness, and even 
resentment. The English are admired not 
only in Portugal, but over all Europe, as a 
free, an enlightened, and a brave people, 
but they cannot make themselves beloved ; 
they are not content with being great, they 
must be thought so and told so. They will 
not bend with good humour to the customs 
of other nations, nor will they condescend to 
sooth (flatter they never do) the harmless 
self-love of friendly foreigners. No ; wher- 
ever they march or travel, they bear with 
them a haughty air of conscious superiori- 
ty; and expect that their customs, habits, 
and opinions, should supersede, or at least 
suspend, those of all the countries through 
Which they pass.” 


When the army could no longer 
avail itself of the assistance of the Ta- 
gus, it pursued its way, on account of 
the heat, in night marches. At one 
place our soldier arrived “ just as the 
early matin-bell was summoning the 
inhabitants to prayers. The attend- 
ance on public worship throughout 
Spain and Portugal is extremely regu- 
lar, and no occupation or manner of 
life is suffered to interfere with this sa- 
cred duty. To mass go the muleteers 
before they load their train ; and from 
the door of the chapel, the peasants 
sally forth to their daily labours.”— 
Surely every reflecting mind and feel- 
ing heart must strongly wish that such 
4 people could be emancipated from 
the shackles of formal superstition, and 
yet retain their devotional habits. 

Their way sometimes led by the 
banks of the Tagus. One of these 
marches our author thus describes. — 
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*¢ A clear bright silver moon lighted our 
silent path ; not a lamp burning in any of 
the cottages ; not a human voice to be 
heard ; not a sound, save the dull tread of 
our weary men, and the gentle tone in 
which the waters told their ceaseless flow. 
The moonbeams which played upon the 
bright arms of our gallant soldiers, shone 
also onthe glistening nets of the peaceful 
fisherman, which hung spread upon the 
rocks near his deserted bark. All within 
these humble dwellings was repose, and 
their happy inmates slumbered sweetly, un- 
conscious that the tide of war ( harmless 
and friendly indeed to them, yet bearing 
on its waves not only youth, ambition, and 
courage, but perhaps even ferocity and 
crime) rolled, in the dead of night, past 
the vine-clad walls of their defenceless cots. 


“It is a pleasing sight to see a column 
arrive at itshalting ground. The camp is 
generally marked out, if circumstances al- 
low of it, on the edge of some wood, and 
near ariver or stream. The troops are 
halted in open columns, arms piled, picquets 
and guards paraded and posted, and in two 
minutes all appear at home. Some fetch 
large stones to form fire-places ; other hur- 
ry off with canteens and kettles for water ; 
while the wood resounds with the blows of 
the bill-hook. Dispersed under the more 
distant trees, you see the officers : some 
dressing ; some arranging a few boughs to 
shelter them by night ; others kindling their 
own fires ; while the most active are seen 
returning from the village laden with bread, 
or from some flock of goats feeding near 
us with a supply of new milk. How often, 
under some spreading cork-stree, which of- 
fered shade, shelter, and fuel, have I taken 
up my lodging for the night ; and here, 
or by some gurgling stream, my bosom 
fanned by whatever air was stirring, made 
my careless toilet ; and sat down with men 
I both liked and esteemed, to a coarse, but 
wholesome meal, seasoned by hunger and 
cheerfulness. The rude simplicity of this 
life | found most pleasing. An enthusiastic 
admirer of nature, | was glad to move and 
dwell amidst her grandest scenes, remote 
from cities, and unconnected with what is 
called society. Her mountains, her forests, 
and sometimes her bare and _ bladeless 
plains, yielded me a passing home ; her 
river@, streams, and springs, cooled my 
brow and allayed my thirst. The inconve- 
nience of one camp taught me to enjoy the 
next ; and I learned, (a strange lesson for 
the thoughtless,) that wood and water, 
shade and grass, were luxuries. [ saw the 
sun set every evening ; I saw him rise again 
each morning in all bis majesty; and I felt 
that my verv existence was a blessing.— 
Strange, indeed, to observe how soon men 
delicately brought up can inure themselves 
to any thing. Wrapped in a blanket or a 
cloak, the head reclining on a stone or a 
knapsack, covered by the dews of night, or 
drenched perhaps by the thunder-shower, 
sleeps many a youth, to whom the carpeted 
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chamber, the curtained couch, and the bed 
of down, have been from youth familiar.” 


Speaking of a mean looking Spanish 
village at which they halted, and which 
was formed by a collection of mud cot- 
tages, he says— 


‘‘ We were however, very agreeably sur- 
prised on entering it. The dwelling of the 
Spanish peasant is very clean, and, owing 
to the extreme thickness of the walls and 
the smallness of the windows, delightfully 
cool. I got a comfortable little room, with 
a good bed, two or three of the little 
low chairs, and the small low table of the 
country. The poorer Spaniards sit very 
low, and their food is spread on a table 
still lower, a custom very ancient and very 
inconvenient. I however thought myself 
in high luck to be lord of this little sanc- 
tum, and generally retired to rest too much 
fatigued to find fault with my thick, hard 
mattress, and my coarse, tho’ white, sheets. 

“‘ The life of the Spanish villager is sim- 
ple, and not without its pleasures. He ri- 
ses early, and after mass goes forth to la- 
bour. A bit of dry bread, and a few grapes, 
or a slice of the water melon, supply his 
breakfast: a plain dish of vegetables, gen- 
erally a sort of bean boiled with the small- 
est morsel of bacon to flavor it, forms the 
dinner ; and their drink is water,orthe weak 
common wine of the country. They inva- 
riably, whether in their houses or in their 
fields, take their siesta after dinner, and 
proceed again to labour in the cool of the 
evening In the front of their cottages you 
may almost always see low benches of 
stone: on these, after supper, they seat 
themselves to smoke their segars ; and 
here, surrounded by their families, they 
frequently remain till a late hour, enjoying 
the refreshing air of night, and all the lux- 
ury of that calm and lovely season, so grate- 
ful and reviving in their warm climate. 

“* How often have I stood apart and ga- 
zed on these happy groups! how often 
have [ listened to their pleasing ditties, the 
pauses and cadences of which they mark so 
feelingly yet so simply with the light guitar ! 

‘¢ Oftentimes too, when the moon shines 
brightly, their youth will meet together,and 
by that soft light, dance to the cheerful 
sound of the merry castanets, the rude but 
sprightly fandango, or the more graceful 
bolero of their country. 

“Some of their customs in husbandry 
are very ancient ; among others, the tread- 
ing out of their corn with cattle, instead of 
threshing it. This is all done in the open 
air, where the grain is afterwards spread to 
dry and harden ; oxen or mares are used 
for this purpose, and you may see five or 
Six ata time trotting round in a circle up- 
on the outspread wheat in the straw.”’ 


After a diligent survey of the Roman 
and Moorish ruins still to be found at 
Merida, he wandered from his com- 
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panions, and fellintoa train of thought, 
“ at once,” he says, “solemn and. de. 
lightful.”— > 


‘‘ Here, on this very spot, had the Ro- 
man eagle been displayed in the day of its 
prile and glory: here Roman knights and 
soldiers, men born perhaps on the banks of 
the Tiber, and educated in imperial Rome, 
whose familiar language was that in which 
a Cicero wrote and a Virgil sung, and who 
had served and fought in Greece and Asia, 
Jaid down their belm and their cuirass, and 
claimed their hardly earned reward. 

« Over the same plain had the rude and 
unlettered Goths moved as conquerors, till, 
in turn, the haughty and glittering crescent 
rose o’er their drooping banner, and count- 
less Moors, known by their snowy turbans 
and silken vests, borne on the fleet cours- 
ers of Africa, and brandishing their curved 
falchions in al] the insolence of triumph, 
rode shouting to those walls which an Av- 
gustus had built, and over which a Trajan 
had held sway. 

‘¢ There is something infinitely affecting 
in having such scenes forced upon our im- 
agination by the presence of monuments, 
which, though crumbling before the cease- 
less and consuming power of time, have 
yet survived for so many centuries the 
perishable hands of the mortals who raised 
them.” 


A remark which our author makes 
in this part of his journal, among ma- 
ny others which are scattered through- 
out the work, tends to exhibit war in 
its true colours; and that not merely as 
it respects the vanquished, but even the 
conquerors. 


“¢ As we passed out of the town, (Meri- 
da,) we saw several officers, men and hor- 
ses of the heavy brigade of British cavalry 
stationed there. The cattle were in wretch- 
ed condition, and the men looked sickly. — 
Both officers and privates were very ill- 
dressed ; and their brown and _ shapeless 
hats had a most unmilitary appearance.— 
Whoever had seen these regiments in Eng- 
land, in pale sallow-looking men, and skel- 
eton horses, would hardly have recognized 
the third Dragoon Guards and fourth Dra- 
goons, two corps enjoying, and deservedly, 
a well-earned name. Thus, oftentimes, 00 
actual service, vanishes all that brilliancy 
which has won the heart and fixed the 
choice of so many 4 youth, and which ap- 
peared so gay and attractive on crowded 
esplanades at home.” 


In the return from Merida the party 
lost their way, and fell in with a party 
of Spanish shepherds, whose appeat- 
ance is thus described. — 


“ After wandering for some time, we de 
scried a fire on the plain at a considerable 
distance, and made towards it. Three shep- 

















herds were standing near and restraining, 
with difficulty, two enormous wolf-dogs, 
whom our approach had alarmed and irri- 
tated—The shepherds of these immense 
plains wear an upper dress of sheepskin, 
with the wooly side outwards, which covers 
the breast and back, and pretects the 
thighs. These are made of white or black 
skin, as may be ; two of the present party 
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had white, the other black ; two of them 
were armed with long Spanish guns, for 
the protection of their flocks, and the other 
had the ancient crook. Their dogs were of 
a dun or mouse colour, smooth haired, par- 
taking in the form of their heads, both of 
the bull and the mastiff, and both taller and 
every way larger, than any I ever saw in 
England.” 
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ALLAN NA SOHP. 

FSH notable person was the young- 

est son of Lachlan Maclean, of 
Duart, and was born about the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century. He dis- 
tinguished himself for courage and ac- 
tivity at an early age ; and as his_fa- 
ther had made no provision for him, he 
resolved to avail himself of the means 
then too often resorted to in that coun- 
try by soldiers of fortune for acquiring 
an independency, that is, seizing on the 
property of the most defenceless. 

A gentleman of his own name and 
family, who was possessed of a con- 
siderable estate in Mull, was then very 
far advanced in life,and Allan paid 
him a visit. The young adventurer 
had not been received with all the cour- 
tesy that he expected, but of this he 
took no notice at the time. He con- 
sulted the old man as to the most advi- 
sable way of improving his fortune ;— 
and the advice he received was in- 
deed very discreditable to the giver.— 
His neighbour Mac Quarie, of Ulva, 
was then old, and had no children ;— 
the other advised Allan to put him to 
death and seize on his property. It 
seems that Allan had once been treat- 
ed by Mae Quarie with great kindness 
when he stood much in need of it, and 
he declared his abhorrence of this base 
counsel. But he was not satisfied alone 
with expressing these sentiments,—he 
retaliated on his ungenerous host his 
Own perfidious advice; despatched 
him, and took possession of his lands. 
It were well if he had been satisfied 
With this usurpation, but that was by 
no means the case ; he afterwards be- 
came a very troublesome man, and the 
greatest freebooter of that age and 
Country. He was well known over 
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the west of Scotland and the north of 
Ireland under the appellation of Allan 
na Sohp, (or the Wisp,) which he ob- 
tained from the frequent use he made of 
straw in setting fire to houses and barn- 
yards in his marauding expeditions. 

He was a man of considerable abili- 
ty and of much address. Notwith- 
standing his numerous acts of violence, 
he contrived means to acquire very ex- 
tensive landed estates, and procured 
charters or gifts of non-entries of more 
than one of them from the reigning 
princes. Insome of these, which we 
have seen, dated 1539, he is designa- 
ted “ of Gigha and Tarbert.” 

His favourite residence was the cas- 
tle of Tarbert, still standing on the 
shore of the bay of that name, which 
cuts deep into the isthmus that connects 
the great peninsula of Kintyre with 
Knapdale, in Argyleshire. ‘This was 
a station indeed admirably adapted to 
his purpose, for in an October night, 
with moonlight, he would make a de- 
scent on the fertile district of lower 
Cowal, or the island of Bute and the 
adjacent islands to the east, and return 
to his stronghold before day-light. Or 
he could extend his depredations to 
Hay, on the west, with the same ad- 
vantages. Ireland was also very con- 
venient tohim. He had, besides, the 
command of the communication be- 
tween the two seas, which for open 
boats was then, and still in some de- 
gree continues to be carried on, by 
dragging them across the narrow neck 
of Tarbert, a distance not more than 
four hundred yards. There is no doubt 
that Allan made good_ use of this fa- 
vourable situation. 

He even directed his course to the 
vicinity of Rothsay, (the capital of 
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Bute, and a royal residence,) for the 
purpose of carrying away cattle ; and 
the sheriff of the island having had in- 
telligence of his arrival, he collected 
some men for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the property of the people. It 
was in October, the time selected for 
such purposes, and the women and 
children followed the Bute men at some 
distance. Several shots were fired, 
and the women found some dead bo- 
dies among the corn. ‘They supposed 
them to be thosé of the plunderers, and 
they were very liberal in praise of the 
sheriff’s warlike exploits ; but unfortu- 
nately, on procuring light, they turned 
out to be the bodies of their friends.— 
Some of Allan’s party lay concealed, 
and heard the remarks, which are still 
repeated in Mull in ridicule of the cor- 
rupt dialect spoken in Bute, and the 
disappointment of the poor women. 


He extended his depredations some- 
times to a much greater distance ; and 
we find that Abercromby, in his Mar- 
tial Achievements of the Scots, states 
that a hero who is there styled “ Allan 
Maclean the robber,” in company with 
another person, of whom we have giv- 
en an account under the designation of 
Murdoch Gair, had made an irruption 
into the lands of the Colquhouns, and 
others on the banks of Lochlomond, 
where they are stated to have done 
much mischief “with their reef and 
sorners.” Murdoch is there surnamed 
Gibson, because in the provincial dia- 
lect of that district of Dumbartonshire, 
the word Gair, which signifies short, 
active, and snug, is converted into the 
word Gibboch, and this Abercromby 
very naturally conceived to mean Gib- 
son. Aflan and his associates had 
very easy access to Lochlomond, by 
dragging their boats across the low 
isthmus from Arokar to the Lake, and 
they could attack any part of the coun- 
try around that beautiful and extensive 
sheet of water at pleasure. Tradition 
says that these two powerful marau- 
ders left sad memorials of their visit on 
this expedition, and that they deprived 
of their ears’ more than one laird. It 
is worthy of remark that Haco, king of 
Norway, in his expedition to Scotland 
in 1263,sent a division of his forces by 
this route to ravage the same country. 





Maclean, of Coll, had often been 
known to express high disapprobation 
of the conduct of Allan na Sohp; and 
Allan, who frequently resided on: his 
estate in Mull, was determined to have 
his revenge. Coll was very studious, 
and was in the habit of retiring fre- 
quently in the evenings to walk in a 
solitary place near the sea, for contem- 
plation. Allan had information of 
this, and took his measures according- 
ly. He very easily got the laird into 
his hands, and having bound him with 
a rope, he conveyed him to his boat.— 
He set sail for the south, and it may be 
conceived that the prisoner did not feel 
much at ease in the power of such a 
man. Coll was a poet, and he made 
the best use he could of his talents.— 
Under circumstances certainly not fa- 
vourable to the Muses, he made a 
shift to compose Allan na Sohp’s 
March, which is still preserved. He 
sung it with the best grace his situation 
would permit ; and the stern heart of 
the marauder was not proof against the 
charms of music and verse united. He 
released the captive laird, and after ad- 
vising him to speak of him with more 
respect thereafter, he returned to the 
island of Coll, and landed his prisoner 
in safety where he had found him. 


When Allan advanced in years he 
was not so often employed in acquiring 
booty, and some of his followsrs were 
by no means pleased with the change 
in his habits. One day at dinner one 
of his associates had some trouble in 
picking a rib of beef,and he remarked 
that times were indeed altered when 
Allan’s house was so scantily supplied 
with that article. The landlord heard 
the remark, and was determined to 
show that his vigour had not decreased. 
He ordered all his people to attend 
him, and proceeded to the river Clyde, 
where he penetrated as far as Erskine 
ferry, near Renfrew. He carried off 
cattle, and levied contributions to a 
large amount, and returned home in 
triumph. This was the richest creach 
or hership he had ever made ; and it 
was afterwards denominated Creach 
‘an Aisne, after the rib, from which it 
originated. 

Allan na Sohp died in peace at an 
old age; and having made: the best 











compromise in his power with the ho- 
ly Church for as speedy an escape from 
purgatory as circumstances would ad- 
mit, he was buried with his ancestors 
in the sacred cemetery of St. Oran, in 
Jona. He left one son, but he was not 
ermitted to become so celebrated as 
his father. He was accused of having 
conspired against his chief, and was 
put to death for that crime at an early 
age, and without children. His estate 
of Torloisk reverted to his chief, as su- 
perior. Allan had a daughter, who 
was married to the son of his friend 
Murdoch Gair, of Lockbuy. 
The late General Allan Maclean, 
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who was so much distinguished for the 
gallant defence of Quebec when it was 
attacked by Arnold, was in the Gaelic 
language denominated Allan na Sohp, 
and has, with singular absurdity, been 
already confounded by some with the 
former. 

The General’s father possessed the 
same estate, and resided in the same 
place,but there was no other connexion 
between them ; and the appellation was 
fancifully bestowed. on him when a boy, 
in consequence of his name, and the 
courage and activity he showed. But 
in other respects no two characters 
were more unlike. 


THE DREAM OF BORRERAY. 


[‘ the 15th century, Macdonald, 

Lord of the Isles, invaded the isl- 
and of Mull with a large force; and 
Maclean, the chief of that clan, being 
taken by surprise, was not prepared 
to resist his powerful enemy in the 
field. He therefore retired, and took 
up a very strong position near a place 
called Leckalee, on the western side of 
Benmore, the loftiest. mountain of that 
mountainous island. The Lord of the 
Isles encamped by the sea-side, below 
the men of Mull. 

Maclean, of Borreray, was a vassal 
of Macdonald, and attended his supe- 
rior on this expedition with all his peo- 
ple. He was a man of great prudence, 
and stood very high in the esteem of 
his Lord, who was accustomed to con- 
sult him on all-important occasions.— 
Every attempt to compromise the feud 
having failed, the Lord of the Isles an- 
nounced his resolution to attack the 
Macleans on the jfollowing morning. — 
His men were brave and numerous, 
but the advantage of the ground which 
his enemies occupied, gave them every 
chance of success ; and there could be 


no doubt that the Macdonalds must” 


suffer severe loss, whatever the ultimate 
result might be. 


Situated as Borreray was, it did not 
become him directly to oppose the at- 
tack ; but availing himself of the cre- 
dulity and superstition so prevalent in 
that age, he adopted a more effectual 
means .of preventing the destruction 
of his mutual friends, and it deserves 
to be recorded to his honour. 


On the morning of the intended 


battle, Borreray was summoned to 
council at a very early hour, and he 
appeared extremely dejected. Mac- 
donald observed this, and remarking 
that it must naturally be distressing to 
his feelings to be engaged against his 
own clan, he kindly entreated that 
Borreray should take charge of a body 
of men intended for a reserve. The | 
other thanked the Lord of the Isles, 
but declined the favour ; and assured 
his superior that though he felt much 
reluctance to spill the blood of his clans- 
men, that was by no means the chief 
cause of his sorrow. The Lord of the 
Isles requested to know what other 
cause he could have, and Maclean ap- 
peared very averse from disclosing it ; 
but he at last informed Macdonald that 
he hada dream the preceding night, 
which gave him great alarm. In his 
sleep he had been visited by a super- 
natural being which chanted to him 
some verses, which may be translated 
as follows: 


“ Thou dark and dismal Leckalee, 

The fatal fights befal on thee ; 

The race of Gillean shall prevall,--- 

The stranger’s strength this day shall fail. 


The lofty, towering Gardnyhu 

Shall vield the eagies plenteons food ; 

Ere swords to their black sheaths return, 
The Red Knigbt’s blood shall stain the burn.” 


These words are much more expres- 
sive in the original Gaelic. When Bor- 
reray had told this story and recited 
these lines in the presencé of the lead- 
ers of the Macdonalds,they all declared 
their determination not to attack the ene- 
my. ‘Thus Maclean of Borreray, with 
great satisfaction, effected his judicious 
and humane purpose ; and the Lord of 
the Isles left Mull without bloodshed. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


(Lon. Mag.) 


SPANISH ROMANCES. 


There are sublime lessons of morality in some of the old Spanish poets—they seem to 
march along in all the pomp and pageantry of funereal state. They speak as with an 
oracular voice. Their discourse is of that death over which they triumph, and which 
they make the servant of their verse, and the minister of their wisdom. The grave is 
almost as often the record of man’s pride as the witness of his humiliation. He has his 
revenge on mortality by raising pillars and piles—whether of sculpture or of song—more 
durable than the poor tenement that mortality has laid in ruins. Death sweeps away 
the woe-worn creature of years, who in return builds up his monument, which lasts for 
centuries—deaf to the storm, and reckless of vicissitude. There is a fine flow of solemn 
truths in Jorge Manrique’s Glosa on his departed friend. These are extracts. 


AWAKE, AWAKE, MY SLEEPING SOUL. 
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Awake, awake, my sleeping soul, 

Rouse from thy dreams of hope and fear : 
And think, and see 

How soon life’s busy moments roll, 

How soon the hour of death draws near! 
How silently ! 

How swiftly hurrying joy glides by! 
And nought but sorrow’s shade remains 
Of vanish’d bliss ! 

Vet sweeter is the memory 

Of other moments’ griefs and pains 
Than joys in this. 


Our lives are rivers flowing on 

To that interminable sea, 

The mighty grave: 

There go—as there have ever gone, 
All pomp, and pride, and royalty, 
Which nought can save. 

There roll the mountain’s rapid streams, 
There rolls the little gentle rill, 
There mingle all— 

Lost in that ocean-tide which seems 
To swallow—though unsated still— 
The great—the small. 


O could we but adorn the face, 

The corporal face, with skilful art, 
And beauty rare ! 

As we might clothe with glorious grace, 
And angel charms, our brighter part, 
And all that’s fair— 

O what industrious, busy will, 

What passion and what ardour we 
Should bring, to deck 

The sensual captive with our skill, 
While the bright soul of liberty 
Might go to wreck ! 


O mark of what delusive worth 
The fleeting things for which we sigh! 
Satisfied never ; 

For, in this vain deceitful earth, 
We lose them ev’n before we die, 
Yes! lose for ever ; 

And time destroys them in its way, 
Vicissitude and accident, 

And busy change ; 

All bear the seeds of self-decay, 
And o’er the heights most eminent, 
The tempests range. 


The dazzling dreams, the luscious sweets, 
Which round life’s gloomy passage dwell, 
Are convent walls, 

Where pilgrim oft with pilgrim meets, 
And hastens to death’s gloomy cell, 

And then he falls. 

We reck not,—but with breathless speed 
We hasten o’er the travell’d track 

As driven by fate— 

Then stop—Death calls—“ Take heed, take heed,” 
And then we fain would hurry back, 

Bat ‘tis too late. 


We read of mighty monarchs driven 
From highest pomp to low distress 

In ancient days; 

Their sceptres and their glories riven, 
Their strength reduced to helplessness, 
And dimm’d their praise. 


Death treats all mortal things the same ; 
And pope and prelate, king and count, 
Alike he shocks. 

He heeds no rank, respects no name, 
Calls seer or shepherd on the mount, 
Or senseless flocks. 


The Trojans are in darkness iaid, 
And ali they thought and all they did, 
Their losses—gains— 

The Roman history’s veil’d in shade, 
That tower’d as towers a pyramid— 
But nought remains. 

Why should we seek the vain display 
Of distant ages, treasured not 

In memory’s hold,— 

When the events of yesterday 

Are vanish’d all—are all forgot 

As deeds of old? 


The battle to be fought,—though hard, 
Is far less dreadful than it seems,— 
Come on! Come on! 

For thou wilt gain a rich reward 

In that bright memory which streams 
From victories won.— 

There is a life which virtue lives 

In men’s deep hearts ensbrin’d, though this 
Is passing too ; 

Yet the long-living fame, that gives 
An earthly heav’n to worth,—is bliss 
And glory true. 


This is the second life,—the best 

Was never gain’d in mortai strife, 

Nor mundane joy, 

Nor in the scenes of ease and rest, 

Nor ’midst the murderous sins of life, 
Which life destroy ; 

But in devotion’s sainted cell, 

Where monks and hermits pass their time 
In prayers and woes; 

And by bold warriors, who repel, 

’Midst dangers, toils, and deeds sublime, 
The Moorish foes. 


Let’s waste no words, for calm and still 
I wait—obey ; no idle speech 
Submission needs ; 

For that, which is my Maker’s will, 
Shall. be my will,—whate’er it teach, 
Where’er it leads. 

I’m ready now to die —I give 

My soul to heaven resignedly—_ 

To death’s great change : 

For to desire and long to live, 


. When God decrees that we shall die, 


Were folly strange. 


Thou who didst bend thee from above, 
And take a mean and worthless name, 
O sovereign grace! 

Thou who didst clothe thee in thy love 
With the low weeds of human shame, 
To save our race : 

Thou who didst bear the stripes abhorr’d, 
And give thy sacred name to bear 

All mortal pain ! 

Not for my merit—heavenly Lord! 
But for thy mercies—hear me—hear! 
And pardon then! 
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Yet if ever the staid and sober brow of religion was adorned with garlands of flowers 
—if ever she was led by cheerfulness into the daily walks of the world—if ever she was 
courted by the smiles of poetry and of natural joy—it was in Spain. True, she had a 
terrible aspect, and a scourge of vipers for those she hated ; but on the simple, untu- 
tored, obedient spirits that followed in her gorgeous train, she breathed nothing but 
peace, and beauty, and blessedness Their devotion had none of the high abstractions of 
philosophy, neither had it any of philosophy’s doubts and fears. They believed and 
felt—they felt and believed. Their creed intermingled itself with their social affec- 
tions—their devotion was fed by every-day objects—over which their romanceros threw 
the lustre of poetical imagery, and which their priests enlisted in the service of religion. 


WHILE TO BETHLEM WE ARE GOING. 


Why did he, the Lord eterna), 
Mortal pilgrim deign to be, 

He who fashion’d for his glory 
Boundless immortality ? 

“ From that world to bring to this 
Peace, which, of all earthly blisses, 
Is the brightest, purest bliss.” 


While to Bethlem we are going, 
Tell me, Blas, to cheer the road, 
Tell me why this lovely infant 
Quitted his divine abode ? 

“From that world to bring to this 
Peace, which, of ali earthly blisses, 
Is the brightest, purest bliss.” 


Well, then! let us haste to Bethlem, 
Thither let us haste and rest: 

For of allheaven’s gifts the sweetest 
Sure is peace—the sweetest, best. 


Wherefore from his throne exalted, 
Came he on his earth to dwell— 
All his pomp an humble manger, 
All his court a narrow cell 2 
“From that world to bring to this 
Peace, which, of all earthly blisses, 
Is the brightest, purest bliss.” 


The pastoral romances too are generally the very portraiture of genuine sentiment— 
undefaced by the decorations and delusions of artificial society. Their charms are not 
extraneous. They are varied ; they are pure and passionate. They have nothing of 
the mysticism of civilization, nor of the adorning of deceit. 


* 


THE MAIDEN IS DISQUIETED. 


The maiden is disquieted, 
Who shall break on her footsteps’ tread ? 


She is wandering o’er the mountain there, 
Her flocks around her be; 

She is fair as the brightest flowers are fair, 
But troubled like the sea. 

The maiden is disquieted, 


Who shall break on her footsteps’ tread ? 





NAY! SHEPHERD, NAY! THOU ART UNWARY. 


Nay! shepherd, nay ! thou art unwary— 
Thy flocks are wandering far away : 
Alas! I know it well—tis Mary 

Who leads my troubled thoughts astray. 


Look, shepherd ! look—bow far they rove! 
Why so forgetful—call them yet— 

—O! he who is forgot by love 

Will soon, too soon, all else forget— 

Come leave those thoughts so dark and dreary, 
And with your browzing flocks be gay. 

—Ah no! ‘tis vain, *tis vain,—for Mary 

Leads all my troubled thoughts astray. 


Tis love then, shepherd ! O depart, 

And drive away the cheating boy. 

—Alas! he’s seated in my heart, 

And rules it with tumultuous joy. 

Nay ! shepherd, wake thee, dare not tarry, 
For thou art in a thorny way. 


—Ah no! ‘tis vain, ’tis vain,x—for Mary 
Leads all my troubled thoughts astray. 


Throw off this yoke, young shepherd, be 
Joyous and mirthsome as before. 

~—O what are mirth and joy to me, 

They on my woes no balm can pour.— 
Thou didst refuse to dance, didst tarry 
When laughing maidens were at play. 
I know I did—Alas! "tis Mary 

That leads my troubled thoughts astray. 


Then tell thy love—perchance "tis hid, 

Ané send a missive scribbled o’er.— 

Alas ! my friend—I did, I did,— 

Which ere the maid had read, she tore.— 
Then hang the maid—the foul fiend carry 
A pestilence through all her flocks.— 

Ono, forbear! Nor threaten Mary 

With sorrow’s frowns, nor misery’s shocks. 
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The following is very illustrative of Spanish manners and Spanish feelings. 


THE GOOD OLD COUNT IN SADNESS STRAY’D. 


The good old Count in sadness stray’d Be silent, father mine! I pray, 
Backwards—forwards pensively ; For what avails a dower to me?— 

He bent his head—he said his prayers A virtuous child is more than wealth; 
Upon his beads of ebony ; O! fear not,—fear not poverty : 

And sad and gloomy were his thoughts, There are whose children ban their bliss, 
And all his words, of misery: Who call on death to set them free ; 

©! daughter fair—to woman grown, And they defame their lineage, 

Say who shall come to marry thee ; Which shall not be defamed by me; 

For I am poor—though thou art fair, For if no husband should be mine, 

No dower of riches thine shall be.— I'll seek a convent’s purity. 





But these romances must be brought to a close. They must mingle no longer with 
ether gems and flowers, but be transplanted to a garden of their own. That's melancho- 
ly !—they quit the sweet society among which they have been proud to linger,—friends 
and companions—and they go to solitude, perhaps to oblivion. Be it not so! 

It is hard to tear oneself away from delightful recollections and busy thoughts. Yet in 
the progress of these desultory things, the heart has bee often wounded when it has 
been dragged to that ‘‘ renowned, romantic land” where they had their origin. Gloom 
soon cast shadows around it, and those shadows grew darker and darker. Meanwhile 
they with whom every remembrance of sympathy and affection was associated, have 
been torn up, like loathsome weeds, from tbe soil they blessed—and we loved. Of the 
dearest, and the purest, some have perished ; and their memory, embalmed in burning 
and undying hate, to be poured out hereafter on the bare heads of tyrants, lives in the 
heart of heart ;—some wear cruel] chains which may perhaps rust ere they fall—and 
some wander like the ghosts which can find no habitation on earth, nor an entrance to 
the grave—desolate—broken ;—and some most perfidiously—their figures pursue me, 
and ten times a day I hurl—Nay ! stop thy indignation—they were— 

J had forgotten—that [ ought to forget. Yet a romance or two !—they will still a 
spirit that is sadly troubled. 


A THOUSAND, THOUSAND TIMES I SEEK. 


A thousand, thousand times I seek How should I speak, 
My lovely maid; When, if she frown’d, my troubled heart would 
But I am silent still, afraid break ? 


That if I speak 


No! ' 7 
The maid might frown, and then my heart would o! rather I'll conceal my story 


In my full heart’s most sacred cell : 


break. For though I feel a doubtful glory, 
T’ve oft resolved to tell her all, I scape the certainty of hell. 
But dare not—what a woe ’twould be I lose—’tis true—the bliss of heaven— 
From doubtful favour’s smiles, to fall I own my courage is but weak ; 
To the harsh frown of certainty. That weakness may be well forgiven, 
Her grace—her music cheers me now; For should she speak 
The dimpled roses on her cheek, In words ungentle, O! my heart would break. 
But fear restrains my tongue, for how, Vicente Espinel. 
INES SENT A KISS TO ME. 
Ines sent a kiss to me Throw not hopes and joys away ; 
While we danced upon the green ; Send, O! send the promised kiss— 
Let that kiss a blessing be, Can so bright a gift be mine, 
And conceal no woes unseen. Bought without a pang of pain ? 


‘ *Tis perchance a ray divine, 


How I dared I know not how, , ; 
While we danced I gently said, Darker night to bring again. 





Smiling, “Give me, lovely maid, Could I dwell on such a thought, 
Give me one sweet kiss ”—when, lo ! I of very joy should die; 

Gathering blushes robed ber brow; Nought of earth’s enjoyments, nought 
And with love and fear afraid, Could be like that ecstasy. 

Thus she spoke—I’ll send the kiss I will pay her interest meet, 

In a calmer day of bliss. When her lips shall breathe on me ; 


And for every kiss so sweet, 


Then I cried—dear maid! what day Give her many more than three 


Can be half so sweet as this ? Gregorio Silvestre. 
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THAT’S A LIE,—THAT’S A LIE! 


Riches will serve for titles too— 
That’s true—that’s true ! 

And they love most who oftenest sigh— 
That’s a lie,—that’s a lie ! 


That crowns give virtue—power gives wit, 

That follies well on proud ones sit ; 

That poor men’s slips deserve a halter, 

While honours crown the great defaulter ; 

That ’noimted kings no wrong can do, 

No right, such worms as I and you— 
That’s true—that’s true! 


To say a dull and sleepy warden 

Can guard a many-portal’d garden ; 

That woes which darken many a day, 

One moment’s smile can charm away ; 

To say you think that Celia’s eye 

Speaks aught but trick and treachery— 
That’s a lie—that’s a lie ! 


They must be gagg’d who go to court, 

And bless, besides, the gagger for’t ; 

That rank-less must be scourged, and thank 
The scourgers when they’re men of rank ; 
The humble, poor man’s form and hue 


Deserve both shame and suffering too— 
That’s true—that’s trae! 


But wond’rous favours to be done, 

And glorious prizes to be won ; 

And downy pillows for our head, 

And thornless roses for our bed ; 

In monarchs’ words—to trust and try, 

And risk your honour on the die— 
That’s a lie—that’s a lie 


That he who in the cour of law 

Defends his person, or estate, 

Should have a privilege to draw 

Upon the mighty river Plate ;* 

And, spite of all that be can do, 

He will be pluck’d and laugh’d at too— 
That’s true—that’s true ! 


To sow of pure and honest seeds, 

And gather nought but waste and weeds ; 

And to pretend our care and toil 

Had well prepared the ungrateful soil ; 

And then on righteous heayen to cry, 

As *twere unjust—and ask it why ? 
That’s a lie—that’s a lie. 


* Rio de la Plata—Silver River. 


Gengore. 





CHEMICAL ESSAYS: 
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(Sel. Mag.) 
AMMONIA——SULPHUR—PHOSPHORUS, WITH THEIR RESPECTIVE COMPOUNDS. 


[TROGEN and hydrogen also 
unite, and form a very extraordi- 
nary compound. It is called AmmonrA, 
or the volatile alkali. To explain this, 
we must first give some account of that 
class of bodies called alkalies. They 
are such as unite readily with all acids, 
neutralize or impair their activity, and 
form with them a compound termed a 
salt. As acids change all vegetable 
blues red, so alkalies change them 
green. A very easy example of this 
kind may be given. Let the operator 
colour with violets, or any other blue 
flower, some common white paper, and 
dip this, when coloured, into a solution 
of vinegar and water : it will immedi- 
ately change to red. Let him then dip 
it into a solution of soda ; and the red 
will be converted into green. The 
test generally employed by chemists for 
detecting acids, is paper dipped in a 
solution of litmus : this isa blue vegeta- 
ble «* vact, and forms se-delicate a 
test, that it will show the presence of 
one hundredth part of sulphuric acid. 
Ammonia is a gas of a very pungent 
smell, and possessing all the marks of 


the alkalies to which we have just al- 
luded. Water absorbs it readily, ta- 
king up four hundred and sixty times 
its own bulk with ease. It was former- 
ly called spirits of hartshorn, because 
it was obtained from the shavings of 
this last-mentioned substance. The 
easiest method of procuring ammonia 
for the examination of the student, is 
by heating, in a small glass retort, two 
parts of dry quicklime, and one of mu- 
riate of ammonia. It must be collect- 
ed over mercury, as water absorbs it 
rapidly. Ammonia combines with the 
acids, and forms salts mostly soluble in 
water, and which give out the smell of 
ammonia when mixed with pure potash 
or lime. 


One of the most important of these 
is muriate of ammonia, the same salt 
which was anciently called sal ammo- 
niac. It was obtained by burning cam- 
el’s dung. 


Sunpuur, the next body in our list,is 
a very brittle substance of alight yellow 
colour, with very little taste, or, when 
cold, of smell. When heated, it exhales 
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very peculiar and suffocating fumes.— 
Jt is a mineral, and is found crystalli- 
zed. If a rollof sulphur be taken and 
suddenly grasped in a warm hand, it 
crackles, and frequently falls to pieces 
from its unequal expansion, as it isa 
very bad conductor of caloric. Sul- 
phur in masses 1s got: from Sicily ; in 
rolls it is chemically obtained in Eng- 
land from sulphuret of copper.— 


It unites with oxygen, forming two 
compounds, to the latter of which we 
have already not unfrequently alluded--- 
this is sulphuric acid. The first pro- 
portion it unites in, forms su/phurous 
acid gas. ‘This is formed whenever 
sulphur is burned in common air. It 
is obtained more pleniifully by burning 
sulphur in aclosed vessel filled with 
oxygen: it should be collected over 
mercury, as water absorbs it very ra- 
pidly. Sulphurous acid gas destroys 
all colours ; but when diluted with wa- 
ter it reddens vegetable blues. On the 
principle that this gas destroys colours, 
depends the common plan of removing 
the stain of Ink, by wetting the place 
with common water, and burning a 
match underneath it. The gas rises, 
and is absorbed by the water, and the 
colour is thus destroyed.—This gas is 
unrespirable, being exceedingly delete- 
rious even if largely diluted with atmos- 
pheric air. It is chiefly used for whi- 
tening cotton goods and silks. It is 
also sometimes employed to check the 
vinous fermentation. 

~ We will now consider the next com- 
und of oxygen and suiphur, viz. su- 
phuric acid. 1t was formerly obtained 
by the distillation of green vitriol or 
sulphate of iron; it is now procured 
by burning about eight parts of sulphur 
and one of nitre in leaden rooms con- 
taining water, which absorbs the gas, 
and it is then concentrated by distilla- 
tion. ‘The principle of the formation 
of sulphuric acid by the combustion 
of sulphur and nitre may be thus ex- 
plained. The sulphur, by burning in 
contact with atmospheric air, forms 
sulphurous acid. The nitre gives rise 
to the production of nitric oxide, which, 
with the oxygen of the air, gives rise to 
nitrous acid gas. When these gases, 
(i. e. sulphurous and nitrous acids) are 
perfectly dry, they do not act upon 
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one another, but, moisture being pre- 
sent in small quantity, they form a 
white solid, which is instantly decom- 
posed when put into water: the nitrous 
acid reverts to the state of nitric oxide, 
having transferred one additiona! pro- 
portion of oxygen to the solrhurous 
acid, and, with water, producing the 
sulphuric acid ; while the nitrous ox- 
ide plays the same part as before. 

Sulphuric acid is acrid and caustic, 
and produces a very sour liquid. It 
rapidly chars and even destroys wood, 
metals, or animal fibres, &c. indeed, all 
animal and vegetable substances. _ Its 
colour, when it is pure, is almost trans- 
parent, and of nearly the same subsist- 
ence as oil. The sulphuric acid of 
commerce, known by the name of oil 
of vitriol, is seldom perfectly pure ;— 
lead, lime, and potash, are not unfre- 
quently found in it. 

The uses of sulphuric acid are vari- 
ous and numerous, as well in arts as in 
chemistry. It is an important article 
of commerce. ‘The makers of many of 
the other acids, bleachers, brass-found- 
ers, gilders, dyers, paper-makers, all 
employ it. Some of its salts are very 
useful,but these we shall notice hereafter. 

Sulphur and hydrogen unite, and 
forma singular gas, called by most 
chemists sulphuretted hydrogen. It is 
peculiarly fetid: is inflammable, and 
deposits sulphur in burning. Water 
may be strongly impregnated with it, 
and in this case it is a very delicate test 
for metals, which it precipitates in dil- 
ferent colours. Sulphuretted hydrogen 
is by some chemists considered as an 
acid,and is termed hydrosulphuric acid. 


Our next body is pHospworus. It 
may be obtained by distilling concrete 
phosphoric acid with charcoal at a red 
heat ; the tube of the retort in which 
it is distilled should be immersed an 
inch or more ina basin of water. When 
the retort becomes red hot, the phos- 
phorus passes over,and looks somewhat 
like wax. In this state it is impure; 


but it may be purified by melting it un- 
der hot water, and squeezing it through 
chamois leather. 

But, before we proceed, we must 
caution the young experimentalist to 
beware how he meddles with this dan- 
gerous body ; indeed, we would recon 








mend him to have nothing to do with 
it. Ifa small piece of it gets under the 
nail, and there ignites, it produces a 
very great, and not unfrequently a dan- 
gerous wound. ‘I'he great violence of 
its burning, and the low temperature 
at which it inflames, renders it very 
dangerous with regard to houses and 
other goods. At a temperature of 
about 100°, phosphorus takes fire, and 
burns with intense brilliancy. It oxy- 
dizes slowly when exposed to the action 
of the atmosphere, and appears in the 
dark to be burning in a sort of slow and 
imperfect combustion, which does not 
give out heat or flame perceptible to 
the sight in daylight. A very common 
experiment with phosphorus, is to 
write certain letters on the wall : these 
shine ia the dark,and have rather a 
curious appearance ; but it is very dan- 
gerous, as the phosphorus not unfre- 
quently inflames with friction. 

Phosphorus and oxygen form sev- 
eral compounds. First, oxide of phos- 
phorus. ‘This is that white crust which 
isseen on the surface of phosphorus 
which is kept under water. It is this 
which gives the white appearance to 
the common phosphorus, as in its sim- 
ple state it very much resembles a light 
flesh colour. This oxide of phospho- 
tus is very inflammable but less fusible 
than phosphorus itself. It is employed 
in making phosphorus fire-boxes. 

Phosphorus and oxygen unite so as 
to form three acids. ‘The hydrophos- 
phorus, the phosphorus, and the 
phosphoric acids. The two former 
are not very important either in them- 
selves or their salts. Phosphoric acid 
is chiefly used in its concrete state for 
the production of phosphorus. The 
method of doing this has been given 
abave. Phosphoric acid may be pre- 
pared in the following manner, though, 
asitis rather a difficult process, we 
would not advise very young chemists 
to attempt it. 

“On twenty pounds of calcined 
bone, finely powdered, pour twenty 
quarts of water and eight pounds of 
sulphuric acid, diluted with an equal 
weight of water, Let these materials 
ve stirred together, and simmered for 
about six hours. Let the whole be 
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then put into a conical bag of linen to 
separate the clear liquor, and wash the 
residue till the water ceases to taste 
acid. vaporate the strained liquor, 
and when reduced to about half its 
bulk, let it cool. A white sediment 
will form, which must be allowed to 
subside, and the clear solution must be 
decanted, and boiled to dryness in a 
glass vessel. A white mass will re- 
main, which may be infused in a plati- 
num crucible, and poured out intoa 
clean copper dish: phosphoric acid, 
with a little phosphate and sulphate of 
lime, is the result.” 

The rationale of this method consists 
in this: bones when burned are almost 
entirely phosphate of lime. This, 
when mixed with sulphuric acid and 
heated, is decomposed. ‘The water 
only assists. the action of the acid. Sul- 
phate of lime is formed, which is 
thrown away ; while phosphoric acid 
and phosphate of lime remain. Should 
any operator try to form this acid, he 
must take great care not to inhale any 
of the vapours which arise from the 
mixtures thus made. 

Phosphoric acid and ammonia unite and 
form a salt, (phosphate of ammonia,) 
very common in the animal world. 

If phosphorus be exposed to the ac- 
tion of chlorine, it takes Gre, and burns 
with a yellow flame, forming a com- 
pound which was long supposed to be 
phosphoric acid, but which is now 
shown to be a perchloride of phospho- 
rus. Phosphorus and iodine can be 
made to combine ; the compound is of 
a reddish colour,and decomposes water. 

Phosphorus unites also with bydro- 
gen, a body in the second class. It is 
a gass which is commonly called phos- 
phuretted hydrogen. This gas hasa very 
disagreeable odour, and inflames as 
soon as it comes in contact with the 
atmosphere. The operator may pro- 
curea small piece of phosphuret of lime, 
and throw it into water, a pail for in- 
stance ; bubbles of air will rise, which 
inflame as soon as they reach the sur- 
face: this is phosphuretted hydrogen. 
We would recommend the young 
chemist to try the last experiment in 
the open air, as otherwise the smell 
would bé very disagreeable. This gas 
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may be proved in the following man- 
ner. Put about a quarter of an ounce 
of phosphorus into a small glass retort 
of the capacity of four ounces, then fill 
the retort with a strong solution of caus- 
tic potash, and apply the heat ofalamp, 
& collect as before described over water. 

Phosphuretted hydrogen loses its 
power of inflaming, on its union with 
the atmosphere, and when it has been 
kept long over water. If the bubbles 
be suffered to rise into a jar of oxygen, 
the combustion is very vivid, producing 
a brilliant white flame ; if transmitted 
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into chlorine, it produces a beautiful 
blue flame. 3 

Before we quit the subject of phos- 
phorus, let me again caution the inex- 
perienced chemist from experimentali- 
zing upon it. ‘The burns which it pro- 
duces, and the destruction of houses 
which has often ensued, should make 
the pupil contented to read of the ex. 
periments which may be performed 
with this substance, if he has not the 
opportunity of seeing them exhibited 
by more expert hands. 





(New Mon.) 


A DREAM. 


WELL may sleep present us fictions, 
Since our waking moments teem 
With such fanciful convictions 

As make life itself a dream.— 
Half our daylight faith’s a fable ; 
Sleep disports with shadows too, 
Seeming in their turn as stable 
As the world we wake to view. 
Ne’er by day did Reason’s mint 
Give my thoughts a clearer print 
Of assured .reality, 

Than was left by Phantasy 
Stamp’d and colour’d on my sprite 
In a dream of yesternight. 


In a bark, methonght, lone steering, 
I was cast on Ocean’s strife, 

This, twas whisper’d in my hearing, 
Meant the sea of life. 

Sad regrets from past existence 
Came, like gales of chilling breath ; 
Shadow’d in the forward distance 
Lay the land of death. 

Now seeming more, now less remote, 
On that dim-seen shore, methought, 
I beheld two hands a space 

Slow unshroud a spectre’s face ; 
And my flesh’s hair upstood,— 
Twas mine own siwilitude. 


But my soul revived at seeing 
Ocean, like an emerald spark, 
Kindle, while an air-dropt being 
Smiling steer’d my bark. 
Heaven-like—yet he look’d as human 
As supernal beauty can, 

. More compassionate than woman, 
Lordly more than man. 
And as some sweet clarion’s breath 
Stirs the soldier’s scorn of death— 
So his accents bade me brook 
The spectre’s eyes of icy look, 
Till it shut them—turn’d its head, 
Like a beaten foe, and fled. 


BY T. CAMPBELL. 


“ Types not this,” I said, “ fair Spirit ! 
That my death-bour is not come ? 

Say, what days shall I inherit ?—~ 

Tell my soul their sum.” 

“ No,” he said, “ yon phantom’s aspect, 
Trust me, would appal thee worse, 

Held in clearly measured prospect — 
Ask not for a curse ! 

Make not, for I overhear 

Thine unspoken thoughts as clear 

As thy mortal ear could catch 

The close-brought tickings of a watch— 
Make not the untold request 

That’s now revolving in thy breast. 


“ Tis to live again, remeasuring 
Youth’s years, like a scene rehearsed, 
In thy second life-time treasuring 
Knowledge from the first. 

Hast thou felt, poor self-deceiver ! 
Life’s career so void of pain, 

As to wish its fitful fever 

New begun again ? 

Could experience, ten times thine, 
Pain from Being disentwine— 
Threads by fate together spun ? 
Could thy flight heaven’s lightning shun ? 
No, nor could thy foresight’s glance 
*Scape the myriad shafts of chance. 


“ Would’st thou bear again Love’s trouble— 
Friendship’s death-dissever’d ties ; 
Toil to grasp or miss the bubble 

Of Ambition’s prize ? 

Say thy life’s new-guided action 
Flow’d from Virtue’s fairest springs— 
Still would Envy and Detraction 
Double not their stings ? 

Worth itself is but a charter 

To be mankind’s distinguish’d martyr.” 
—I caught the moral, and cried, Hail 
Spirit ! let us onward sail, 

Envying, fearing, hating none, 
Guardian Spirit, steer me on !” 














(Blackwood’s Edin. Mag.) 


ON CHURCHYARDS. NO. II. 


| be parts of Warwickshire, and some 

of the adjacent counties, more espe- 
cially in the churches of the larger 
towns, the frightful fashion of black 
tombstones is almost universal. Black 
tombstones, tall and slim, and lettered 
in gold, looking, for all the world, 
like bolt upright coffin lids. I marvel 
the worthy natives do not go a step 
farther in their tasteful system, and 
coat their churches over with the 
same lugubrious hue, exempting only 
the brass weathercocks, and the gilded 
figures on the clock faces. The whole 
scene would unquestionably be far 
more in keeping, and even sublime in 
stupendous ugliness. Some village 
burial grounds have, however, escaped 
this barbarous adornment, and in 
Warwickshire particularly, and with- 
in the circuit of a few miles round 
Warwick itself, are very many small 
picturesque hamlet churches, each 
surrounded by its lowly flock of green 
graves, and grey head-stones; the 
churchyards, for the most part, se- 
parated only by a sunk fence or a 
slight railing from the little sheltered 
grass-plot of a small neat rectory, the 
casements of which generally front 
the long east window of the church. 
I like this proximity of the pastor’s 
dwelling to his Master’s house; nay, 
of the abode of the living to the 
sanctuary of the dead. It seems to 
me to remove in part the great barrier 


of separation between the two worlds. 


The end of life, it is true, lies before 
us. The end of this life, with all its 
hosts of vanities and perturbations ;— 
but immediately from thence, we step 
upon the threshold of the holy place, 
before the gates of which no com- 
missioned angel stands with a flaming 
Sword, barring our entrance to the 
tree of life. It would seem to me 
that thus abiding, as it were, under 
the very shadows of the sacred walls, 
and within sight of man’s last earthly 
resting-place, I should feel, as in a 
charmed circle, more secure from the 
Power of evil influences, than if ex- 
posed to their assaults, on the great 
open desert of the busy world. There- 


ly observable in the little hamlets I 
have described. In one or two in- 
stances, indeed, I perceived that at- 
tempts had been made to exclude the 
view of the church and churchyard 
from the rectory windows, by plant- 
ing a few clumps of evergreens, that 
looked as unmeaningly stuck there, as 
heart could wish. Miserable taste 
that! “ but let it pass,” as the Courier 
said lately of one of your finest poeti- 
cal articles, Mr. North. 

I never saw a more perfect picture 
of beautiful repose, than presented 
itself to me in one of my evening 
walks last summer. One of the few 
evening walks it was possible to enjoy 
during the nominal reign of that freez- 
ing, dripping summer, 

I came abruptly (in my evening 
walk, you know) upon a small church, 
and burial ground, and rectory, all 
combined and embowered within a 
space that the eye could take in at one 
glance, anda pleasant glance it was! 

The east window of the church was 
lighted up with red and glowing re- 
fulgence—not with the gorgeous hues 
of artificial colouring, but with the 
bright banners of the setting sun; 
and strongly defined shadows, and 
mouldings of golden light, marked 
out the rude tracery of the low ivied 
tower and the heavy stone-work of 
the deep narrow windows, and the 
projections of the low massy buttresses, 
irregularly applied in defiance of all 
architectural proportion, as they had 
become necessary to the support’ of 
the ancient edifice. And here and 
there on the broken slanting of the 
buttresses, and on their projecting 
ledges, might be seen patches of green 
and yellow moss, so exquisitely bright, 
that methought the jewellery with 
which Aladdin enchased the windows 
of his enchanted palace, was dull 
and colourless, compared with the ve- 
getable emeralds and topazes, where- 
with “ Nature’s own sweet and cun- 
ning hand” had blazoned that old 
church. And the low head-stones 
also—some half sunk into the church- 
yard mwould—many carved out into 


fore, I like this proximity so frequent- cherubims, with their trumpeters’ 
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cheeks and expanded wings, or with 
the awful emblems of death’s-heads, 
cross-bones, and hour-glasses! The 
low head-stones, with their rustic 
scrolls, “that teach us to live and 
die,” those also were edged and tint- 
ed with the golden gleam, and it 
stretched in long floods of amber light 
athwart the soft green turf, kissing 
the nameless hillocks; and, on one 
little grave in particular, (it must 
have been that of an infant,) me- 
thought tie departing glory lingered 
with peculiar brightness. Oh! it 
was a beautiful churchyard. <A stream 
ef running water intersected it almost 
close to the church wall. It was 
clear as crystal, running over grey 
pebbles, with a sound that chimed har- 
moniously in with the general character 
of the scene, low, soothing, monoto- 
nous, dying away intoa liquid whis- 
per, as the rivulet shrank into a shal- 
low and still shallower channel, mat- 
ted with moss and water plants, and 
closely overhung by the low under- 
wood of an adjoining coppice, within 
whose leafy labyrinth it stole at last si- 
lently away. It was an unusual and 
a lovely thing to see the grave-stones, 
and the green hillocks, with the very 
wild flowers (daisies and buttercups) 
growing on them, reflected in the little 
rillas it wound among them—the re- 
versed objects, and glancing colours, 
shifting, blending, and trembling in the 
broken ripple. at and the voice of 
the water! It was “ Life in Death.” 
One felt that the sleepers below were 
but gathered fora while into their quiet 
chambers. Nay, their very sleep was 
not voiceless. On the edges of the 
graves—on the moist margin of the 
siream, grew many tufts of the beau- 
tiful “ Forget me not.” Never, sure, 
was such appropriate station for that 
meek eloquent flower ! 


Such was the churchyard, from 
which, at about ten yards distance 
from the church, a slight low railing, 
with a latch wicket, divided off a 
patch of the loveliest green sward, 
(yet but a continuation of the church- 
yard turf,) backed with tall elm, and 
luxuriant evergreens, amongst which 
peeped modestly out the little neat 
rectory. It was constructed of the 





same rough grey stone with the church. 
—Long, low, with far projecting eaves, 
and casement windows facing that large 
east window of the church, still flaming 
with the reflecting splendour of the 
setting sun. His orb was sinking to 
rest behind the grove, half embowerin 
the small dwelling, which, therefore, 
stood in the perfect quietness of its own 
shadow, the dark green masses of the 
jasmine clustering round its porch and 
windows, scarcely revealing (but by 
their exquisite odour) the pure white 
blossoms that starred ‘its lovely 
gloom.” 

But their fragrance floated on the 
gentle breath of evening, mingled with 
the perfume of mignionette, and the 
long-fingered marvels of Pera, (the 
pale daughters of twilight,) and innn- 
merable sweet flowers blooming in their 
beds of rich black mould, close under 
the lattice windows. ‘These were al! 
flung wide, (for the evening was still 
and sultry,) and one opening down to 
the ground, showed the interior of a 
very small parlour, plainly and mod- 
estly furnished, but panelled all round 
with well-filled book-cases. A lady’s 
harp stood in one corner, and m ano- 
ther two fine globes and an orrery.— 
Some small flower-baskets, filled with 
roses, were dispersed about the room ; 
and ata table near the window sat a 
gentleman writing, (or rather leaning 
over a writing desk, with a pen in his 
hand,) for his eyes were directed to- 
wards the gravel walk before the win- 
dow, where a lady, (an elegant looking 
woman, whose plain white robe and 
dark uncovered hair well became the 
sweet matronly expression of her face 
and figure,) was anxiously stretching 
out her encouraging arms to her little 
daughter, who came laughing and tot- 
tering towards her onthe soft green 
turf, her tiny feet, as they essayed their 
first independent steps, in the eventful 
walk of life, twisting and turning with 
graceful awkwardness, and unsteady 
pressure, under the disproportionate 
weight of her fair fat person, It was a 
sweet, heart-thrilling sound, the joyous, 
crowing laugh of that little creature, 
when with one last, bold, mighty ef 
fort, she reached the maternal arms, 
and was caught up to the maternal bo- 








som, and half devoured with kisses, in 
an ecstacy of unspeakable love. As if 
provoked to emulous loudness, by that 
mirthful outcry, and impatient to min- 
gle its clear notes with that young in- 
nocent voice, a blackbird, embowered 
in a tall neighbouring bay-tree, poured 
out forthwith such a flood of full, rich 
melody, as stilled the baby’s laugh,and 
for a moment arrested its observant 
ear.—But for a moment.—The kin- 
dred natures burst out into full chorus ; 
—the baby clapped her hands, and 
laughed aloud, and, afier her fashion, 
mocked the unseen songstress. ‘The 
bird redoubled her tuneful efforts—and 
still the baby laughed, and still the bird 
rejoined—and both together raised 
such a melodious din, that the echoes 
of the old church rang again; and 
never since the contest of the nightin- 
cale with her human rival, was heard 
such an emulous conflict of musical 
skill. Lecould have laughed, for com- 
pany, from my unseen lurking-place, 
within the dark shadow of the church- 
buttresses. It was altogether such a 
scene as I shall never forget—one 
from which T could hardly tear myself 
away.—Nay I did not.—I stood mo- 
tionless as a statue,in my dark, grey 
niche, till the objects before me became 
indistinct in twilight—till the last slan- 
ting sun-beams had withdrawn from 
the highest panes of the church-win- 
dow—till the blackbird’s song was 
hushed, and the baby’s voice was still 
~——and the mother and her nursling had 
retreated into their quiet dwelling—and 
the evening taper gleamed through the 
fallen white curtain, and still open win- 
dow. But yet before that curtain fell, 
another act of the beautiful pantomine 
had passed in review before me. The 
mother, with her infant in her arins, 
had seated herself in a low chair with- 
in the little parlour. She untied the 
lrock-strings—drew off that, and the 
second upper garments—dexterously, 
and at intervals, as the restless frolics 
of the still unwearied babe afforded op- 
portunity ; and then it was in its little 
Coat and stay, the fat white shoulders 
shragged up in antic merriment, far 
above the slackened shoulder-straps. 
Thus. the mother’s hand slipped of 
one soft red shoe, and having done so, 
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her lips were pressed almost, as it 
seemed, involuntarily, to the little na- 
ked foot she still held. The other, as 
if in proud love of liberty, had spurn- 
ed off to a distance the fellow shoe, and 
now the darling, disarrayed for its in- 
nocent slumbers, was hushed and quiet« 
ed, but not yet to rest; the night dress 
was still to be put on—and the little 
crib was not there—not yet to rest— 
but to the mighty duty already requi- 
red of young christians. And in a 
moment it was hushed—and in a mo- 
ment the small hands were pressed to- 
gether between the mother’s hands, and 
the sweet serious eyes were raised and 
fixed upon the mother’s eyes, (there 
beamed, as yet, the infant’s heaven,) 
and one saw that it was lisping out its 
unconscious prayer—unconscious, not 
surely unaccepted. . A kiss from the 
maternal lips was the token of God’s 
approval; and then she rose, and ga- 
thering up the scattered garments in 
the same clasp with the halfnaked 
babe, she held it smiling to its father, 
and one saw in the expression of his 
face, as he upraised it after having im- 
printed a kiss on that of his child—one 
saw in itall the holy fervour of a fa- 
ther’s blessing. 


Then the mother withdrew with her 
little one—and then the curtain fell, 
and, still I lingered—for after the in- 
terval of a few minutes, sweet sounds 
arrested my departing footsteps—a few 
notes of the harp, a low prelude stole 
sweetly out—a voice still sweeter, min- 
ling its tones with a simple quiet ac- 
companiment, swelled out gradually 
into a strain of sacred harmony, and 
the words of the evening hymn came 
wafted towards the house of prayer. 
Then all was still in the cottage, and 
the deepening shadows brought to my 
mind more forcibly the lateness of the 
hour, and warned me to turn my face 
homewards. So I moved a few steps, 
and .yet again IT lingered, lingered 
still; for the moon was rising, and the 
stars were shining out in the clear 
cloudless heaven, and the bright reflec- 
tion of one, danced and glittered like a 
liquid fire-fiyg on the ripple of the 
stream, just when it glided into a dark- 
er deeper pool, beneath a little rustic 
foot-bridge, which led from the church- 
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yard into ashady green Jane, commu- 
nicating with the neighbouring hamlet. 

On that bridge I stopt a minute lon- 
ger, and yet another and another mi- 
nute, for | listened to the voice of the 
running water ; and methought it was 
yet more mellifluous, more soothing, 
more eloquent, at that still shadowy 
hour, when only that little star looked 
down upon it, with its tremulous beam, 
than when it danced and glittered in 
the warm glow of sunshine. ‘There are 
hearts like that stream, and they will 
understand the metaphor. 
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The unutterable things I felt ang 
heard in that mysterious music !—eye. 
ry sense became absorbed in that of 
hearing ; and so spell-bound, I might 
have staid on that very spot till mid- 
night, nay, till the stars paled before 
the morning beam, if the deep, solemn 
sound of the old church-clock had not 
broken in on my dream of profound 
abstraction, and startled me away with 
half incredulous surprise, as its iron 
tongue proclaimed, stroke upon stroke, 
the tenth hour of the night. A. 





(Lon. Mag.) 
CUPID’S REVENGE.* 


LISTEN, ladies, listen ; 
Listen while I say, 

How Cupid was in prison, 
And peril other day: 

All ye who jeer and scoff him 

Will joy to hear it of him ! 


Some damsels, proud, delighted, 
Had caught him unespied ; 
And, by their strength united, 
His hands behind him tied : 
His wings of down and feather 
They twisted both together. 


His bitter grief I’m fearful 
Can never be express’d, 
Nor how his blue eyes tearful 
Rain’d down his ivory breast. 
To nought can I resemble 
What I to think of tremble. 


These fair but foul murdresses 
Then stript his beamy wings, 
And cropt his golden tresses 
That flow’d in wanton rings. 
He could not choose but Janguish, 
While writhing in such anguish. 


They to an oak-tree took him, 
Its sinewy arms that spread, 
And there they all forsook him, 

To hang till he was dead. 
Ah was not this inhuman ?- 
Yet still "twas done by woman ! 


This life were mere vexation, 
Had love indeed been slain ; 
The soul of our creation ! 
The antidote of pain! 
Air, sea, earth, sans his presence, 
Would lose their chiefest pleasance. 


But his immortal mother 
His suffering chanc’d to see ; 
First this band then the other, 
She cut and set him free. 
He vengeance vow’d, and kept it ; 
And thousands since have wept it. 


For being no forgiver, 
With gold and leaden darts 
He fill’d his rattling quiver, 
And piere’d with gold the hearts 
Of lovers young, who never 
Could hope, yet lov’d for ever. 


With leaden shaft, not forceless, 
*Gainst happy lover’s state 

He aim’d with hand remorseless, 
And turn’d their love to hate. 

Their love long cherish’d, blasting 

With hatred everlasting. 


Ye fair ones, who so often 
At Cupid’s power have laugh’d, 
Your scornful pride now soften 
Beware his vengeful shaft ! 
His quiver bright and burnish’d 
With love or hate is furnish’d. 





* Translated from Benedetto Mensini. 





TO MY FRIEND. 


OH, I will not allow those sad bodings of sorrow 

To press on my mind, and destroy the repose 
That now hallows each feeling that rests in my bosom, 
And shines on these hours that so rapidly close. 





No,"each smile that beams from thee 
Sinks deep in my heart ; 
And the love that springs for thee 


Shall never depart. A.E.X. 








PAUL JONES. 

An old correspondent sends us the 
following note to correct the account, 
given in our last, of Paul Jones’s birth- 

lace. 

“J thank you, and Mr. , for 
the communication respecting Paul 
Jones. Mr. seems to have 
followed the popular story of Paul’s 
early years ; for l am well aware that 
he is generally described as the son of 
Lord Selkirk’s gardener. And truly a 
mistake of some twenty miles of barren 
coast is, after all,no very important 
matter, unless to the natives, who, God 
help them, only produce, perhaps once 
in seven centuries,a man whom the 
world thinks worthy of remembrance, 
and may be unwilling to be deprived 
of him in the haste of biography. You 
may inform Mr. that Paul was 
born at Arbingland,in the parish of 
Kirkbean ; and that so far from dying 
in wretchedness, his sisters, of whom he 
left two, obtained considerable proper- 
ty by the event. I have often heard of 
his opulence, and never of his poverty 
—though [do not mean to say, that 
the wily Caledonian was not capable 
of pretending extreme poverty, in order 
to cheat those very liberal gentlemen, 
the French Convention, out of his bu- 
rial money, to enrich his friends in Scot- 
land.” 











PLAGIARISMS. 

There is a difficulty in saying what 
are plagiarisms ; and, asa first step to 
clear it away, let us lay down what 
plagiarisms are. Darwin’s idea of 
them requires correction: ‘ Where 
the sentiment and the expression are 
both borrowed, there can be no doubt ; 
—single words, on the contrary, taken 
from other authors cannot convict a 
Writer of plagiarism ; they are lawful 
game, wild by nature, the property of 
all who can capture them ;—and, per- 
haps, a few common flowers of speech 
may be gathered, as we pass over our 
heighbour’s enclosure, without stigma- 
lizing us with the name of thieves ;— 
but we must not therefore plunder his 
cultivated fruits.” Here is the mis- 


chief of metaphor when a man is defi- 
ning, 


As to single words, they are 
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dictionary matter, and of course all that 
can be borrowed is their position and 
application, which may constitute pla- 
giarism as much as any thing else, If, 
by common flowers of speech, it is 
meant that there is no individual jus 
rerum, they are, therefore, incapable 
of being stolen ; if common means vul- 
gar, they are not worth stealing. How- 
ever we may now class the flowers of 
the botanic garden (once supposed pe- 
rennial), Darwin would not have been 
well pleased to have seen them trans- 
planted into another man’s waste :-— 
therefore, so long as the proprietor and 
the thief give the value to the article, 
which their respective relations to it 
imply, there is no distinction to be 
made between flowers and fruits. 

New thoughts and new modes of 
expression are literary property ; and 
culpable plagiarism is the conscious and 
unavowed appropriation, without im- 
provement of them. 

The fault of plagiarism is in the non- 
avowal of the fact, and in that only. 

The mischief of plagiarism falls upon 
the plagiarist, and upon none beside. 

Ist. Of the mischief—for by that 
must the fault be judged, in so far as it 
is separable from its motive. If a 
man’s ideas are not known to the 
world, he cannot be injured in the use- 
less possession of them: if they are 
known tothe world, to him, as their 
author, will the world surely attribute 
them, with whomsoever else they may 
be found. There is, therefore, no 
cause for the indignation which many 
authors have felt at being robbed, un- 
less we suppose it purely moral indig- 
nation. The only way in which the 
theft can injure the owner is, by ma- 
king his rival richer, which he may 
think equivalent to making himself 
poorer ; but, when men are sufficiently 
ona level to be rivals for fame, they 
are both too well known in their works 
not to have their rights and claims 
properly adjusted. Lord Byron has 
borrowed the most beautiful passage 
Coleridge ever wrote ; and in point 
of genius, though by no means in re- 
gard to the employment and produc- 
tions of genius, these men may be con- 
sidered as two great poetical rivals.— 
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Mr. Coleridge has not suffered by this, 
and the plagiarism has availed nothing 
to Lord Byron, because it is obvious 
and unqualified ; and therefore by ev- 
ery reader acquainted with poetry, it is 
appropriated to its author. Mr. Cole- 
ridge’s original is in Christabel. 

Alas ! they had been friends in youth ; 

But whispering tongues can poison truth ; 

And constancy lives in realms above : 

And life is thorny ; and youth is vain: 

And to be wroth with one we love 

Doth work like madness in the brain : 

They parted ne’er to meet again,— 

But never either found another 

To free the hollow heart from paining— 

They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 

Like cliffs which had been rent asunder ; 

Adreary sea now flows between, 

But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder 

Shall wholly do away, I ween, 
The marks of that which once hath been. 
The copy is in Childe Harold, 
Canto 3. 
Heights which appear as lovers who have parted 
In hate, whose mining depths so intervene, 
That they can meet no more, though broken-heart- 
ed, &c. 

There is no harm in this, as we have 
said—nor any good got by it: but we 
must allow there are less artless man- 
ners of plagiarizing, which are 
as far as advancing one competi- 
tor equals impeding the other, more in- 
injurious to the plundered. A man’s 
assistance may be had without taking 
the work of his hands whole, and lea- 
ving it as he left it ; and itis the pla- 
giarist by halves whom there is a dif- 
ficulty in convicting. According to 
the definition there must be a negation 
of improvement to constitute culpabili- 
ty ; for the cause of poetry requires, 
that every man should be allowed to 
start from his predecessor’s ground, 
provided he over-stretches his goal ;— 
and thus far no one hasaright to com- 
plain ; for it is to be presumed each 
took the same advantage which he af- 
ferds. In this, as in other cases, if a 
general law be observed, all men’s op- 

rtunities will measure alike; and 
the law ought to be laid down upon 
the principle of what makes for the 
cause of poetry. Principles may be 
understood, (which is the main matter) 
yet their application to particular ca- 
ses remains for casuists to determine. 
We shall look into a few cases presente 
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ly.— Thus we have shown, Ist. That 
the only way in which plagiarism can 
injure the plagiarized is, by benefitting 
the plagiarist, he being a rival. q. 
That, occurring between rivals, it js 
innocent when obvious,—-whence it 
follows, that to be culpable it must be 
for the worst or for the better, 3dly. 
That with improvement there is no 
right of complaint against the plagia- 
rist. Now, 4thly. Without improve- 
ment what can it profit him ?—And 
(by the first) if there is no profit there 
is no injury. 

2d. Of the fault. Since the mis. 
chief falls entirely upon the plagiarist, 
the fault lies in the motive, and not in 
the effect of the act. There may be 
many motives for plagiarism, some of 
them praise-worthy ; but for withhold- 
ing the avowal of it there can be only 
one motive, and that disingenuous ;— 
the wish to obtain credit upon false 
pretences. 

Having stated the general princi- 
ples which relate to the subject, we 
come now to particular manners of 
plagiarism. We have said, generally, 
that it is innocent where there is an 
improvement ; but this must depend 
upon the degree of improvement ; if it 
outweighs the merit of the original 
passage, an author would cheat himself 
by saying he had his idea from ano- 
ther (for a reader will not take the trou- 
ble to examine a detail of the case, and 
allot each his portion of merit) ; if, on 
the contrary, the merit of the improve- 
ment is slight in proportion to that of 
the original, he who conceals his origi- 
nal commits plagiarism. It is_highly 
expedient, that a man of great genius 
should plagiarize ;—that he should re- 
generate the thoughts of his inferiors, 
giving them the cast of his own mind 
in order that they may put on immor- 
tality after their new birth : but in so 
doing he should, for his own sake, con- 
form to the above rule of avowal.— 
Thus the treasures of poetry would de- 
scend from hand to hand, improved by 
by every succession. Isolated ideas, 
originating with men of scanty imagi- 
nation, would not be merged by the 
barrenness of their works, like the Ara- 
bian rivulets in the sand, but bring 
their tribute to some great stream, qu 








labitur et labetur, &c. deriving perma- 
nency and affording strength. 

Of the modes of plagiarism the most 
common and easy is the amplifying 
and adorning some metaphor, which 
has been left by the author in its bold 
and naked beauty: the least common 
process is the reverse of this—reducing 
an ornate or diffuse metaphorical de- 
scription into its own elements. ‘These 
are the dressing and stripping modes of 
plagiarism. ‘The first sometimes spoils, 
the latter often improves upon the ori- 
ginal. — 
ANTEDILUVIAN TOAD. 

A miner employed with others in 
sinking a new coal pit, near Haugh- 
ton-le-Spring, a few days ago, founda 
living toad in the middle of a solid block 
of stone, at the depth of between twen- 
ty-five and twenty-six fathoms from the 
surface of the earth. ‘The reptile was 
brought up, and four days afterwards 
killed and examined. It was found to 
have nostrils, but no mouth: in other 
respects it resembles the common toad. 

ENVY. 

3eware of envy as much as possibly 
thou canst, that by it thou be not 
brought to mislike of any man, to 
speak in derogation of him, to prefer 
thyself before him, to molest and vex 
him, and to be also thyself vexed, if 
he be preferred before thee, with his 
Virtue, with his honour, with his com- 
mendation, or with bis spiritual profit. 
l'o overcome this temptation be more 
courteous and lowly unto him, my 
daughter, than to another, speak no- 
thing of him thyself, nor hear him spo- 
ken of in his absence; neither let any 
thing proceed from thee in word, deed, 
or show, that may seem to savour of 
envy, or to spring from that yenomous 
root.—Hloward’s Letters. 

SNAKES. 

Professor Luigi Metoxa, of Rome, 
has published an account of some sin- 
gular experiments made by him on 
snakes. Among others he endeavour- 
ed to ascertain the truth of the asser- 
lions of the ancients respecting the pre- 
dilection of snakes for music and dan- 
cing. In the month of July, 1822, 
about noon, he put into a large box a 
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number of different kinds of snakes, 
all quite lively, with the exception of 
some vipers, which were enclosed in 
a separate box. As soon as they heard 
the harmonious tones of an organ, all 
the non-venomous serpents became ag- 
itated in an extraordinary manner ;— 
they attached themselves to the sides 
of the box, and made every effort to 
escape. The elaphis and the coluber 
Esculapii turned towards the instru- 
ment. ‘The vipers for their part ex- 
hibited no symptoms of sensibility.— 
This experiment has been frequently 
repeated, and always with the same 
results, 
JOANNA BAILLIE AND MR. BEDDOES. 
How the bloom should gather on 
those two celebrated authors’ cheeks, 
to find a woman and a boy instructing 
their skilless manhood in the vernacu- 
lar language of the British Muse! Jo- 
anna Baillie and young Beddoes, a fe- 
male extern and a freshman, teaching 
Byron and Barry Cornwall, after a 
regular graduation in the college of 
English Minstrels, their own poetical 
mother-tongue, the very elements of 
their native poetical dialect, which they 
have either forgotten, or corrupted 
with a base intermixture of foreign 
principles. I am no panegyrist of la- 
dies’ poetry; I am very far indeed 
from being a cavalier in the cause of 
female genius ; in fact, generally speak- 
ing, 1 despise the one and [ dispute the 
other ; but in the case of Miss Baillie, 


justice fortunately coincides with gal- 


lantry, and I may assert her praises 
without the imputation of gratuitous 
knight-errantry. ‘This lady denies her 
sex almost irrefutably in the following 
passage (De Monfort’s soliloquy before 
he murders Rezenvelt) : 


Ilow hollow groans the earth beneath my tread! 
Is there an echo here? Methinks it sounds 

As though some heavy footstep follow’d me. 

I will advance no farther. 

Deep settled shadows rest across the path, 

And thickly-tangled boughs o’er-hang this spot. 
O that atenfold gloom did cover it! 

That midst the murky darkness I might strike, 
As in the wild confusion of a dream, 

Things horrid, bloody, terrible gdo pass 

As though they pass’d not ; nor ifmpress the mind 
With the fix’d clearness of reality. — 

What sound is that ? It is the screech-owl’s cry. 
Foul bird of night ' What spirit gaides thee here 
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Art thou instinctive drawn to seenes of horror ? 
Pve heard of this. 

How those fali’n leaves do rustle on the path, 

With whispering noise, as tho’ the earth around m© 
Did utter secret things ! 

The distant river, too, bears to mine ear 

A distant wailing. O mysterious night ! 

Thou art not silent, many tongues bast thou. 

A distant gathering blast sounds through the wood, 
And dark clouds fleetly hasten o’er the sky : 

O that a storm would rise, a raging storm ; 
Amidst the roar of warring elements 

Td lift my hand and strike: but this pale light, 
The calm distinctness of each stilly thing, 

Is terrible. De Mon fort, A. 4, Se. 1. 


The fair authoress has put off the 
woman here with the happiest success. 
She has apostatized very creditably 
from the principles of maudlin compo- 
sition which regulate she-poets in gen- 
eral. I do not mean to say that Miss 
Baillie could write a tragedy ; and I 
am very sure that she is not Shak- 
speare either in or out of‘ petticoats ;” 
but that her play of De Monrorr 
would do honour to either sex, is my 
blunt opinion. In the above extract, 
two particulars may be remarked.— 
First: that the language is formed on 
the true mode] of English blank verse, 
each line ending with a pause anda 
sounding close; thereby avoiding the 
protracted feebleness of prose-poetry, 
which often winds down the page 
through several lines, without the deca- 
syllabic recurrence of pauses and closes. 
Second: that the imagery, if not ex- 
actly suited to dramatic effect (being 
perhaps more romantic than tragic), 
is at least not that of still life or nature 
asleep, as most of our modern tragic 
imagery is; and that the sentiments, 
if they do not press on each other with 
sufficient rapidity and impetuosity, are 
nevertheless agitating and impassioned 
in their nature, not languific and soul- 
smoothing, after the manner of Evadne 
or Mirandola,—they are provocatives, 
not sedatives, of the mind. Nay, it 
would ‘not be very difficult to detect 
many of the images and sentiments of 
Macbeth in the passage just quoted ;— 
the beginning and concluding lines im- 
mediately suggest these as their respec- 
tive prototypes : 

Thou sure and firm-set earth 


Hear not my steps which way they walk, for fear 
The very stones prate of my whereabout- 


And 


Joanna Baillie, &c. 


Come, thick night, 
And pall thee in the dupnest smoke of hell! 
That my keen knife see not the wound it makes. 


But as to the particular of metre :— 
it may be said that our authoress pre- 
ceded the epoch of prose-poetry. 

However: here is Minor Beddoes, 
born in the very zenith of this mock- 
sun of poetry, whilst it is culminating 
in the mid-heaven of our literary hemi- 
sphere, shining in watery splendour, 
the gaze and gape of our foolish-faced 
fat-headed nation : here is Minor Bed- 
does, I say, born amidst the very rage 
and triumph of the Byronian heresy, — 
nay, in a preface more remarkable for 
good-nature than good-sense, eulogizing 
some of the prose-poets,—yet what 
does Minor Beddoes? Why, writing 
a tragedy himself, with a judgment far 
different fium that exhibited in his pa- 
negyrical preface, he totally rejects,and 
therefore tacitly condemns and abjures 
the use of prose-poetry. But it was 
not the boy’s judgment which led him 
to this ; it was his undepraved ear.and 
his native energy of mind, teaching him 
to respue this effeminate style of versi- 
fication. The Bride’s Tragedy tran- 
scends, in the quality of its rhythm and 
metrical harmony, the Doge of Ve- 
nice and Mirandola ; just as much as 
it does Fazio, and the other dramas 
which conform to the rules of genuine 
English heroic verse, in the energy of 
its language,the power of its sentiments, 
and the boldness of its. imagery—that 
is, incalculably. The impassioned 
sublimity of this speech of Hesperus 
(after he has murdered Florivel), is 
a nearer approach to the vein of our 
dramatic school of tragedy, than I can 
recognize in either the rhetéric or po- 
etic :— 

Scene—A Suicide’s Grave. 


Hail, shrine of blood, in double shadows veiled, 
Where the Tartarian blossoms shed their poison 
And load the air with wicked impulses ; 

Hail, leafless shade, hallowed to sacrilege, 

Altar of death. Where is thy deity ? 

With him I come to covenant, and thou, 

Dark power, that sittest in the chair of night, 
Searching the clouds for tempests with thy brand, 
Proxy of Hades ; list and be my witness, 

And bid your phantoms all, (the while I speak 
What if they but repeat in sleeping ears, 

Will strike the hearer dead, and mad his soul ;) 
Spread wide and black and thick their cloudy wings 
Lest the appalled sky do pale to day. 





* 











Eternal people of the lower world, 
Ye citizens of Hades’ capital, 
That by the river of remorseful tears 
Sit and despair for ever ; 
Ye negro brothers of the deadly winds, 
Ye elder souls of night, ye mighty sins, 
Sceptred damnations, how may man invoke 
Your darling glories ? Teach my eager soul 
Fit language for your ears. Ye that have power 
O’er births and swoons and deaths, the soul’s at- 
tendants, 

(Wont to convey her from her human home 
Beyond existence, to the past and future, 
To lead her through the starry-blossomed meads 
Where the young holirs of morning by the lark 
With earthly airs are nourished, through the groves 
Of silent gloom, beneath whose breathless shades 
The thousand children of Galamity 
Play murtherously with men’s hearts :) Oh pause! 
Your universal occupations leave ! 
Lay down awhile the infant miseries, 
That to the empty and untenanted clay 
Ye carry from the country of the unborn ; 
And grant the summoned soul one moment more 
To linger on the threshold of its flesh ; 
For I would task you. 

Bride’s Tragedy, Act 2, Sc. 6. 


DETECTION OF GUILT. 

Upon the continent of Germany, where 
the houses are very large, and the Israelites, 
from various restrictions, obliged to herd 
together, it once so happened that a rob- 
bery was committed in a dwelling of this 
description, the discovery of which, as not 
uncominon with the Jewish people, was not 
referred to a Magistrate, but to a Rabbi, 
whose wisdom and supposed knowledge of 
the cabalistical art had excited a very high 
opinion of his judgment among all his fel- 
low-citizens. As there were twelve persons, 
at least, who resided in the house from 
whence the valuables referred to had been 
stolen, it was required by the Rabbi, time 
and place being appointed, that they should 
attend at his house, undergo the ordeal he 
proposed, and abide by his decision, what- 
ever that decision might be. 

_ The persons among whom it was rightly 
Judged the offender must be found, attended 
accordingly ; when, after prayers being 
said, and various portions of scripture se- 
lected and read by the Rabbi, and after he 
had proposed that the lights should be put 
out, and the whole company be left in com- 
plete darkness, this being agreed to, each 
of the persons implicated were previously 
furnished with a piece of straw, and partic- 
ulatly desired to see that they were all of 
one length. This part of the ceremony be- 
ing adjusted, and the lights extinguished, 
solemn admonitions, and scriptural repeti- 
tions of passages on the enormity of theft 
and an accusing conscience, were again de- 
livered by the Rabbi, who, in the course of 
his admonition, took occasion to inform his 
audience, that notwithstanding the straws 
delivered to them were exactly of a length, 
when they were received, the piece of straw 
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then in possession of the thief, would, upon 
introducing the light, be found, at least,four 
inches longer than any of the rest ! 

After another solemn interval, the lights 
were introduced, and the straw of each per- 
son measured according to agreement ;-— 
when, strange to tell, one person's piece was 
found to be nearly four inches shorter than 
the rest! This man the Rabbi fixed upon 
as the thief, and threatening unless he con- 
fessed, to deliver him over without delay to 
the civil power ; but this was unnecessary, 
the robber owned the theft, and restored the 
preperty, and the wisdom of the Rabbi was 
exalted above all precedent among those 
who heard of this new instance of his 
knowledge of the human character, and its 
depraved propensities. 


ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN AS 
ARTISANS, &c. 

The scarcity of female employments has 
always been in England a subject of lamen- 
tation. On the Continent it is otherwise : 
there the women perform all the duties of 
shopkeepers and bookkeepers ; and, in all 
thriving mercantile establishments, the 
daughters are as useful and as fully enga- 
ged as the sons. Hence, though there are 
enough of idle men in France and the Low 
Countries, there are few idle women. 

In England female employments are 
more circumscribed ; and we find men in 
the shops of linendrapers, haberdashers, 
hosiers, grocers, booksellers, &c. all the oc- 
cupations in which, on the Continent, are 
filled by women. In truth, the English cus- 
tom, in this respect, is a constant theme of 
their remark and astonishment. It is en- 
quired what becomes of our women ; and 
it excites no surprise that the degraded 
part of the sex are ten times more nume- 
rous in England than in any other country. 

Surely this subject merits special notice ; 
and, amid all our institutions and reforma- 
tions, it seems to be one, in regaid to 
which, much good might be done, and much 
happiness substituted for extensive and in- 
describable miseries. 

It must be unnecessary to enlarge on the 
cares created in families by the depend- 
ence of girls, and the want of suitable em- 
ployments ; while to describe the complica- 
ted sufferings of the abandoned and desert- 
ed part of that sex, so interesting in a state 
of virtue, would fill hundreds of pathetic 
volumes, and afford everlasting themes for 
the tragic muse. Even the situation of the 
virtuous old maid is one of merited sympa- 
thy,—outliving at once the attractions of 
her sex, aud all the connexions of her 
youth ; she exists unprotected, and dies 
contemning and often contemned. 

In truth, though woman is said in Eng- 
land to be a Queen, yet it is only in loveli- 
ness and in powers of fascination, not in 
condition. Subordinate in power and au- 
thority to her husband, dependent on his 
resources of mind and industry, and bound 
down to his fortunes and misfortunes,— 
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hose who prosper and obtain happiness 
ae comparatively few innumber ! But, in 
seeking a companion for life, on whom their 
prosperity depends, all the usages of socie- 
ty operate against the sex. They are re- 
strained from making overtures, and must 
wait tobe sought. If they have a prefe- 
rence, they must practice self-denial ; anil, 
if they refuse offers made, they are charged 
with pride. In short, not one woman in 
fifty (bound even as the sex are to the for- 
tunes of their husbands,) marries the man 
of her choice ; while the man chosen is for- 
bidden, by our laws of decorum, from know- 
ing that he isa favoured object. It would 
be impossible to legislate on such subjects ; 
but it would be useful to consider them,— 
to examine them as we would topics in phi- 
losophy—and reason upon them as very 
important to half, and the best half, of our 
species. The object, however, of this paper 
is to point out sume means of rendering 
the sex more independent ; and, by giving 
them employment, to render them, in that 
important respect, more happy. 

The first plan that offers grows out of 
the peculiar constitution of women, and 
suggests that, to a considerable extent, they 
might be their own physicians. Delicacy 
forbids women from freely communicating 
with male doctors; and it is well known 
that thousands of valuable lives are con- 
stantly lost from reserves in this respect.— 
Ifa college, for educating females in the 
knowledge of physiology, anatomy, and 
materia medica, were instituted, 10,000 of 
the strongest-minded of the sex might de- 
rive independence from advising and pre- 
scribing in female disorders, and par- 
ticularly in regard to diseases of children. 

Another 5000 might subsist as accou- 
cheurs. 

50,000 shops, now served by men, ought 
to afford employment for 100,000 women. 

The employments of 50,000 men,now em- 
ployed as tailors,staymakers,shoemakers,&c 
might be advantageously filled by women. 

There is no employment better fitted for 
the sedentary habits of women than that of 
compositors in priniing-offices and these 
would employ another 5000. 

Bookbinding in al! its branches might al- 
so be performed by women. 

Watch and clockmaking is alsoadmirably 
adapted to the sex, and might employ 5000. 

We have many female engravers and 
workers in various arts, and these might be 
increased another 5000. 

As accountants and bookkeepers, they are 
on the Continent unrivalled, and in Britain 
these employments might occupy 10,000. 


Thus I have pointed out with little ener- 
gy of invention, means of employing near- 
ly 200,000 of the sex ; but, if attention were 
drawn to the subject by asociety for the 
purpose, and the object were specially pro- 
moted, I haye no doubt it might be extend- 
ed to 300,000 ; the sex, in consequence, ‘be 
raised in social utility, importance, inde- 
pendence, and happiness ; and the 100,000 





now living in degradation might be reduceg 
to 10,000. ; 

It is usual to treat this subject Jestingly 
and sneeringly, and hence nothing is done, 
But, in making these observations, I am se- 
rious and in earnest. At present great 
evils exist, and much unhappiness prevails, 
Is it not our duty to endeavour to remove 
them ? Can it be done, if it is not attempt. 
ed? And can it be attempted, if not con- 
sidered with a solemnity and sobriety befit- 
ting its great importance ? 

} have always considered women, in re- 
gard to virtue and social qualities, as the 
best portion of the human race ; yet the 
laws of custom have rendered all their fine 
endowments unavailing, and made them 
slaves, dependants, and subordinates. There 
seems no good or just reason why they 
should not be allowed to play the entire 
part in society for which nature has fitted 
them ; atleast, let us inquire on the sub- 
ject, and be governed in our policy by the 
ascertained result. Monthly Mag. June. 


THE HUMAN LUNGS. 


The structure and function of the lungs 
in human subjects, has long been a chief 
stady of Dr. Majendie, of Paris, and by 
very numerous dissections of this organ, in 
its ordinary and also in its phthisically dis- 
eased state, he has ascertained, that the tis- 
sues or cellular coats of the lungs are al- 
most entirely composed of the minute bran- 
chings of blood vessels, of the pulmonary 
arteries and veins, anastomising or connect- 
ing with each other. That the cells of the 
lungs diminish in number, but increase in 
size with considerable regularity, from 
childhood to old age, the increased size be- 
ing greatest, where acough has attended 
the individual. ‘That on the whole, aged 
people consume much less oxygen, and cou- 
sequently have less animal heat, and are 
less able to resist cold, than the young.— 
Dr. Majendie has found, that the beginning 
of phthisis, or consumption, is owing to the 
small parieties of the pulmonary blood- 
vessels secreting a greyish yellow matter, 
in one or more of the cells of the lungs ;— 
this, in some cases, is moveable, and the 
patient conghs it up, and recovers; but 
much too frequently it increases, adheres 
to the small vessels, gradually obliterates 
them, and the whole lobe at length becomes 
tuberculous, or formed of this greyish yel- 
Jow matter. Considering thus the com- 
mencement of consumption as only an al- 
teration in the habitual secretion of the vas- 
colar tissue of the lungs, Dr. M. employs 
sedatives, and particularly the hydro-cya- 
nic acid, in the two first stages of the dis- 
ease, with the happiest effect. 


TO AN OLD COQUETTE.” 


Tis not thy years that frighten me away, 


But that thy youngest brother’s hair is gray ; 
Gryphius. 




















POMPEII. 


PANORAMAS are among the happiest 
contrivances for saving time and ex- 
pense in this age of contrivances.— 
What cost a couple of hundred pounds 
and halfa year half a century ago, now 
costs a shilling and a quarter of an hour. 
Throwing out of the old account the 
innumerable miseries of travel, the in- 
solence of public functionaries, the 
roguery of innkeepers, the visitations of 
banditti, charged to the muzzle with 
sabre, pistol, and scapulary, and the 
rascality of the custom-house officers, 
who plunder, passport in hand; the in- 
describable desagremens of Italian 
cookery, and the insufferable annoy- 
ances of that epitome of abomination, 
an Italian bed. 

Now the affair is settled in a summa- 
ry manner. ‘The mountain or the sea, 
the classic vale or the ancient city, is 
transported to us onthe wings of the 
wind. And their location here is cu- 
rious. We have seen Vesuvius in full 
roar and torrent, within a hundred 
yards of a hackney-coach stand, with 
all its cattle, human and bestial, unmo- 
ved by the phenomenon. Constanti- 
nople, with its bearded and turbaned 
multitades, quietly pitched beside a 
Christian thoroughfare, and offering 
neither persecution nor proselytism.— 
Switzerland, with its lakes covered 
with sunset, and mountains capped and 
robed in storms; the adored of senti- 
mentalists, and the refuge of miry met- 
aphysics ; the Demisolde of all na- 
tions, and German geology—stuck in 
a corner of a corner in London, and 
forgotten in the tempting vicinage of a 
cook-shop :——and now Pompeii, repo- 
sing in its slumbers of two thousand 
years, in the very buzz of the Strand. 
There is no exaggeration in talking of 
those things as really existing. Berk- 
ley was a metaphysician 3 and_there- 
fore his word goes for nothing but waste 
of brains, time, and printing-ink ; but 
if we have not the waters of the lake of 
Geneva, and the bricks and mortar of 
the little Greek town, tangibly by our 
hands, we have them tangible by the 
eye—the fullest impression that could 
be purchased, by our being parched, 
pummelled, plundered, starved, and 
stenched, for 1200 miles, east and by 





SIGHTS OF LONDON. 
(Blackwood’s Mag.) 


south, could not be fuller than the work 
of Messrs Parker’s and Barford’s 
brushes. The scene is absolutely alive, 
vivid, and true ; we feel all but the 
breeze, and hear all but the dashing of 
the wave. Travellers recognize the 
spot where they plucked grapes, picked 
up fragments of tiles, and fell sick of 
the miasmata ; the draughtsman would 
swear to the very stone on which he 
stretched himselfinto an ague ; the man 
of half-pay, the identical casa in which 
he was fieeced into a perfect knowledge 
that roguery abroad was as expensive 
as taxation at home. 

All the world knows the story of 
Pompeii; that it was a littl Greek 
town of tolerable commerce in its early 
day ; that the sea, which once washed 
its walls, subsequently left it in the 
midst of one of those delicious plains 
made by nature for the dissolution of 
all industry in the Italian dweller, and 
for the commonplaces of poetry in all 
the northern abusers of the pen ; that 
it was ravaged by every barbarian,who 
in turn was called a conqueror on the 
Italian soil, and was successively the 
pillage of Carthaginian and of Roman; 
until atlast the Augustan age saw its 
little circuit quieted into the centre of a 
colony, and man, finding nothing more 
to rob, attempted to rob no more. 


When man had ceased his molesta- 
tion, nature commenced hers; and this 
unfortunate little city was, by a curious 
fate,to be at once extinguished and 
preserved, to perish from the face of 
the Roman empire, and to live when 
Rome was a nest of monks and mum- 
mers, and her empire torn into frag- 
ments for Turk, Russian, Austrian, 
Prussian, and the whole host of barba- 
rian names that were once as the dust 
of their feet. In the year of the Christ- 
jan era 63, an earthquake showed the 
city on what tenure her lease was held. 
Whole streets were thrown down, and 
the evidences of hasty repair are still 
to be detected. 

From this period, occasidnal warn- 
ings were given in slight shocks ; until, 
in the year 79, Vesuvius poured out all 
his old accumulation of terrors at 


once, and on the clearing away of the 
cloud of fire and ashes which covered 
Campania for four days, Pompeii, with 
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all its multitude, was gone. The Ro- 
mans seem to have been as fond of vil- 
las as if every soul of them had made 
fortunes in Cheapside, and the whole 
southern coast was covered with the 
summer palaces of those lords of the 
world. Vesuvius is now a formidable 
foundation fora house whose inhabi- 
tants may not wish to be sucked into a 
furnace ten thousand fathoms deep ; or 
roasted sub aere aperto ; but it was 
then asleep, and had never flung up 
spark or stone from time immemorial. 
To those who look upon it now in its 
terrors, grim, blasted, and lifting up its 
sooty forehead among the piles of per- 
petual smoke that are to be enlightened 
only by its bursts of fire, the very 
throne of Pluto and Vulcan together, 
no force of fancy may picture what it 
was when the Roman built his palaces 
and pavilions on its side. A pyramid 
three thousand feet high, painted over 
with garden, forest, vineyard, and or- 
chard, ripening under the southern sun, 
zoned with colonades, and turrets, and 
golden roofs, and marble porticos, with 
the eternal azure of the Campanian sky 
for its canopy, and the Mediterranean 
at its feet, glittering in the colours of 
sunrise, noon, and evening, like an infi- 
nite Turkey carpet let down from the 
steps of a throne,—all this was turned 
into cinders, lava, and hot-water, on, 
a we can trust to chronology,) the 

rst day of November, anno Domini 
79, in the first year of the emperor ‘Ti- 
tus. The whole story is told in the 
younger Pliny’s letters; or, if the illus- 
trations of one who thought himself 
born for a describer, Dio Cassius, be 
sought, it will be found that this erup- 
tion was worthy of the work it had to do, 
and was a handsome recompense for 
the long slumber of the volcano. The 
Continent, throughout its whole south- 
ern range, probably felt this vigorous 
awakening. Rome was covered with 
the ashes, of which Northern Africa, 
Egypt, and Asia Minor, had their 
share ; the sun was turned into blood 
and darkness, and the people thought 
that the destruction of the world was 
come. At the close of the eruption, Ve- 
suvius stood forth the naked giant that 
he is at this hour—the palaces and the 
gardens were all dust and air—the sky 


was stained with that cloud which stil] 
sits like a crown of wrath upon his 
brow—the plain at his foot, where Her- 
culaneum and Pompeii spread their cir. 
cuses and temples, like children’s toys, 
was covered over with sand, charcoal, 
and smoke ; and the whole was left 
for a mighty moral against the danger 
of trusting to the sleep of a volcano. 
All was then at anend with the ci- 
ties below ; the population were burnt, 
and had no more need of houses. The 
Roman nobles had no passion for com- 
bustion, and kept aloof ; the winds and 
rain, robbers, and the malaria, were 
the sole tenants of the land ; and in 
this-way rolled fifteen hundred years 
over the bones of the vintners, sailors, 
and snug citizens of the Vesuvian ci- 
ties. But their time was to come ;— 
and their beds were to be perforated 
by French and Neapolitan pick-axes, 
and to be visited by English feet, and 
sketched and written about, and litho- 
graphed, till all the world wished that 
they had never been disturbed. The 
first discoveries were accidental, for no 
Neapolitan ever struck a spade into the 
ground that he could help, nor harbour- 
ed a voluntary idea but of macaroni, 
intrigue, monkery, or the gaming-table. 
The spade struck upon a key, which, 
of course, belonged to a door, the door 
had an inscription, and the names of 
the buried cities were brought to light, 
to the boundless perplexity of the learn- 
ed, the merciless curiosity of the blue- 
stockings of the seventeenth century, 
and all others to come, and _ the thank- 
less, reckless, and ridiculous profit of 
that whole race of rascality, the guides, 
cicerones, abbes, and antiquarians. 
But Italian vigour is of all things the 
most easily exhausted, where it has not 
the lash or the bribe to feed its waste, 
and the cities slumbered for twenty 
years more, till, in 1711, a duke, who 
was digging for marbles to urn into 
mortar, found a Hercules, and a whole 
heap of fractured beauties, a row of 
Greek columns, and a little temple.— 
Again, the cities slumbered, till, in 
1738, a King of Naples, on whom light 
may the earth rest, commenced dig- 
ging, and stceets, temples, theatres open 
ed out to the sun,to be at rest no more. 


So few details of the original catas 
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trophe are to be found in historians, 
that we can scarcely estimate the actu- 
al human suffering, which is, after all, 
almost the only thing to be considered 
asa misfortune. Itis probable that 
the population of, at least, Pompeii had 
time to make their escape. A pedlar’s 
pack would contain all the valuables 
left in Pompeii ; and the people who 
had time thus to clear their premises, 
must have been singularly fond of haz- 
ard if they staid’ lingering within the 
reach of the eruption. But some mel- 
ancholy evidences remain that all were 
not so successful. In one of the last 
excavations made by the French, four 
female skeletons were found lying to- 
gether, with their ornaments, bracelets, 
and rings, and with their little hoard of 
coins in gold and silver. They had 
probably been suffocated by the sul- 
phureous vapour. In a wine-cellar, 
known by its jars ranged round the 
wall, a male skeleton, supposed to be 
that of the master, by his seal-ring,was 
found as if he had perished in the at- 
tempt at forcing the door. In another 
a male skeleton was found with an axe 
in his hand, -beside a door which he 
was breaking open. Ina prison, the 
skeletons of men chained to the wall 
were found. If it were not like affec- 
tation to regret agony that has passed 
away so long, it might be conceived as 
a palliation of that agony, that it was 
probably the work of a minute, that the 
vapour of the eruption extinguished life 
at once, and that these unfortunates 
perished, not because they were left be- 
hind in the general flight, but were left 
behind because they had perished. 


A large portion of Pompeii is now 
uncovered. This was an easy opera- 
tion, for its covering was ashes, them- 
selves covered by vegetable soil, and 
that again covered by verdure and vine- 
yards. Herculaneum reserves its de- 
Velopement for another generation ; its 
cover is Ja, solid as rock ; and that 
again covered with two villages and a 
royal palace ; and the whole under the 
Protection of a still surer guard, Ne- 
apolitan stupidity, poverty, and indo- 
ence. The Panorama gives a striking 
Coup-d’ceil of the two great excavations 
of Pompeii. ‘The Forum, the narrow 
streets, the little Greek houses, with 
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their remnants of ornamental painting, 
their corridors, and their tesselated 
floors, are seen, as they might have 
been seen the day before the eruption. 
The surrounding landscape has the 
grandeur that the eye looks for ina 
volcanic country. Wild hills, frag- 
ments of old lavas, richly broken 
shores, and in the centre the most pic- 
turesque and sublime of all volcanoes, 
Vesuvius, throwing up its eternal vol- 
umes of smoke to the heavens. 


MS. LETTER FROM SCIPIO AFRICANUS. 


Translation of a Letter of great 
poetical beauty, from the celebrated 
Scipio ; 

* Do I implore the God’s protection 
to thee, my Celonica ?>—Does tie Sun 
warm allon this earth? All but Sci- 
pio, for thou art the sun to his mind. I 

ray thou art well. 

‘* The day is past, and I am weary : 
a mournful day for the Carthaginians. 
The valleys of Numidia are sown, 
thick as the grains of Egypt, with the 
mortal remnants of brave men: The 
warriors’ features are fixed in death’s 
eternal quiet. Carthage has fallen un- 
der the world’s masters. Our legions 
are the rocks of Rome: They have 
battled as they always did and always 
will—to conquer! Carthage is their 
own, and the wild frenzy of human fol- 
ly now rushes through her palaces, her 
mansions, her dwellings! Carthage, 
thy day of splendour recedes into the 
West! I rest under the folds of my 
tent, whilst the dim night waves slowly. 
My body is quiescent, but my mind is 
with thee. The vigour of the day, 
glorious to our Rome, subsides with the 
present hour. Languor, sinks upon 
me, and the visions of the mind pass 
on. Thy eyes watch over me, blessed 
treasures, which first brought tender- 
ness on earth, concentrated as they are 
with the power of all Persia’s pearls. 
The curls of thy wandering hair stray 
upon my broad breast, and the wings 
of the dove rest upon the rock. 

“ The Gods are with me, so shall I 
ere long be with thee. Thou, my 
heart’s own, must abide the course of 
war. Flutter not thyself with fear: 
Live for thy Roman, who knows it 
not. Scipio.” 














SPECIMENS OF THE DUTCH POETS. 








(Lond. Lit. Gaz.) 


To Mr. Bowring’s extensive knowledge of 
living languages and poetical vein, the 
British public is already indebted for some 
very pleasing contributions to the stock of 
polite literature ; and by the present vol- 
ume, he has increased the obligation. It 
has always been notorious to literary men, 
that the writers of Holland (with the ex- 
ception of a few great names) are less fa- 
miliar in this country than the writers of 
more distant nations, authors of less valua- 
ble works, and in tongues with less affinity 
to our own. Mr. Bowring’s publication 
will, we trust, partly remove this anomaly, 
and by making English readers better ac- 
quainted with the poetry of their Dutch 
neighbours, show them that even in that 
land of fogs and flatness the Muses have 
had worthy votaries, and Parnassus a 
local site. 

Our first is from the justly admired Joost 
van den Vondel : 


KONSTANTIINTJE "CT ZALIGH KIJNTIB. 


INFANT fairest—beauty rarest— 
Who repairest from above ; 

Whose sweet smiling, woe-beguiling, 
Lights us with a heavenly love. 

Mother! mourn not—I return not— 
Wherefore learn not to be blest ? 

Heaven’s my home now, where I roam now— 
I an angel, and at rest. 

Why distress thee? Still I bless thee— 
Still caress thee, though Um fled: 

Cheer life’s dulness—pour heaven’s fulness 
Of bright glory on thy head. 

Leave behind thee thoughts that bind thee— 
Dreams that blind thee in their glare: 

Look before thee, round thee, o’er thee— 
Heaven invites thee—I am there! 


The following, from Huijgens is peculiar- 
lv characteristic, and Dutch: 


Marr ve Vroren-Tisp 1S VERLOOPEN, 


SWIFTLY is the morn-tide fleeting, 
On my willing muse [ll eall, 
For the sun is now retreating 
To his golden southern hail: 
Morning’s crowds are all departed 
From the thickly-peopled street ; 
All the city’s walks deserted, 
Shady solitudes to greet. 


But by thee I'll not be driven, 
Fiercely shining lamp on bigh~— 
Measurer of our days from heaven— 

Year-disposer—glorious eye ; 
Mist-absorber—spring returner— 

Day-prolonger—summer’s mate ; 
Beast-annoyer—visage-burner-— 

Fair one’s spoiler——-maiden’s hate ; 


Cloud disperser—darkness-breaker— 
Moon-surpriser—starlight thief; 

Torch-conductor—shadow-maker— 
Rogue discoverer—eyes’ relief ; 


Linen bleacher—noiseless stroller— 
All observer—gilding all ; 
Dust disturber—planet roller— 
Traveller’s triend, and day-break’s call ;— 


Let thy flashes be directed 
To the waste, from me aloof; 
I am from their heat protected 
By my sheltering linden-roof. 
When thy Dog-star, first appearing, 
Casts around his scorching eye, 
Here, vo more his anger fearing, 
Him I call, and him defy. 


Yes! let all the mists, exhaling 
From the marshes, meet and blend; 
Let them all, at once assailing, 
In one giant mass descend. 
Still at rest, and uncomplaining, 
Nor of aught that falls afraid, 
Cool in heat, and when ’tis raining 
Dry beneath my linden-shade. 


Sun and flocks have homeward wended, 
Wrapt in shade is every bough ; 
Dews and darkness have descended, 
Maiden’s charms are equal now. 
Equal are all cheeks in flushes, 
Eyes alike in beauty share ; 
Equal is each lip in blushes, 
Every mouth is just as fair. 
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FRAGMENT, 


Sweet o’er me comes the morning’s earliest breath : 
Sweet in my ear the joyous song of birds ; 

Sweet is the hour when daylight dies away 
Shrouded beneath the purpling shades of even ; 
Sweet is the evening’s balmy rest to me, 

When stars light gloriously the vault of heaven— 
But sweeter far thy care andlove ., 


That draws with silken bands my heart to thee. 
AE.X. 





